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•ABSTRACT , . ' 

As background to a summary of the study sponsored by 
the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) and 
the American Vocational Association (AVA) , postsecondary education is 
discussed in terms of articulation; federa,! incentives for. expanded 
facilities and training opportunities; pressures for planning, 
surveys, budget justification, and improved performance as related to 
the increase *of centralized state control; philosophical hnaf riers^ 
between community colleges and' vocational centers; credentialing, \ 
students; legal and political* influences on governance; enrpllmeiit 
trends; and funding patterns. The study attempted to identify, 
policies and procedures that help or hinder acticnlation; develop 
recommendations for federal, state, -and local jurisdictions to . 
promote cooperative working relationships; disseminate the findings; 
and establish a mechanism to foster \continued cooperation between 
AACJC^ and AVA.* From materials gatherbd -f rem a nationwide surv.ey 
focusing on administrative practices which facilitate or impede 
articulation, five case studies were prepared representing successful 
articulation^ at institutes o.f different size, wealth, tradition, type 
of control, and with, different student needs. Governance, curriculum 
development, jand financing are considered for each .program. Resulting 
recommendations concern finance on both stafte and federal levels, 
data systems,- credentialxng and credits, the role of vocational 
education, and planning. (MB) 
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Executive Summary of the Joint Study by the American As- 
sociation of Community and Junior Colleges and the 
American Vocational Association on cooperation in the 
vocational education field. ' i • ' 

* . \ ^ By David s, Bushnelh ' 

- - , Director, Joint Study Project 




The project presented or reported herein was pe^rmed ] . 
pursuant to a contract with the United States bffice of Ed- \ 
ucation. Department of Health, Ecfuca'tion/and Welfare,./ . 
However, the opinions expressed herein do not necessari- 1 
ly reflect the position\or policy.of.the United States Office [ 
of Education,andno official endorsement by the United | 
States Office of Education should be inferred- . ' - 



To some educators, the connec- 
^tron between vocational education 
and, the puaTfioses of liberal educa- 
tioh seems tenuous at best. How- 
ever^'^the classic nature of the de- 
.bate between those who stress the 
rnstrumental nature of education 
for participation in society, and - 
those vcho believe in liberal learn- » 
ing as an end in itself, with no eye 
to ^ucatibn's utilitaria^n value, has 



operativ^e alijgnments. It wiH^so 
require systematic infusion- of ca- 
reer information at every stage of 
working and leaming. - ^ 

Of special inters 5t are the meth- 
ods educational leaders have Re- 
vised to accommodate, and join 
the programs of different iristitu- 
Jions to meet the needs of their cli- 
enteles* Even though the U.S^Gon- 
gress and state legislatures favor - 



shifted. The issue npw is what can cooperative efforts, federal and 



both vocation^ and liberal educa- 
tioiT contribute and hovy can they 

. best serve people's needs at 

cVarious age levels. 

The emergence of lifelong 
leaming as a feasible concept has , 
forced a reappcafeal or the interde- 
pendertcy of businesis, industry 
^apd educational instftutionsV The 
problem is how tp make inStitu- - 
tions more respongive to^oc^ietal 
needs at various stages of the Uv- 
ing, workings leamirrg cycle. Voca-" 
tionaleducation and training's 
being looked upon by the govem- 

^rhent its principle strategy for ' 
moving'nonpr<^ductive citizens 
into productive roles. Questioni' - < 
are being raisecl as to whether -j^ 
entry level job drain ing should cd^-, 
centrate on qualifying a trairiee for 

, a job or for career advancement as 

\ well. Educational iristitut4ons and 

. comqnercia! organizations need to 
committherhselves to cooperation 
arid communication before such ' 

- questions can be answered. This 
means that articulation mecha- 
nisms will be under great stress, 
since a tinion of the wo.rldof edu- 
catioiifor work "and. the acadeniic 

/ world will req uire< many new cp- • 



state regulations have in the past 
tended to create separate govem- 
'.ance structures for postsecondary 
^nd secondary programs. In some 
instances, this has brought about 
unnecessary-program duplication 
and jurisdictional disputes. The ' 
' 1976Vocationartducatidn ^ 
Amendments with their provisions 
^or joint planTiing are helping to re- 
solve this problem. 

there are a^ number of local in- 
stitutions which have successfuHy 
pioneered v^ys to artic'ulate^thefr 
programs with other institutions. 
This "has resulted in a more eff i- 
, cient and effective use of voca- - 
tional education community re- 
sources and a greater breadth of 
jDrogram offering^; Undoubtedly, 
increased public pressure for 
access to vocational programs, , 
coupled With limited appropria- 
tions for education in genera!, will 
speed these etfoEts. Wh^n budgets 
are tight/articulatipn may well be 
the best rneans to significantly cut 
cosfs without reducing program 
quality. / ' . 

Because the potential benefits ' 
of successful articulation are consi-^* 
>le, the Anfierican^Association 



of Cornmunity and Junior Colleges 
and the American Vocational As- ' 
spciation joined forces in a study, 
funded by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, that was designed to: {1) 
identify policies and procedures 
that help or hinder cooperation; - 
(2) develop recommendations for 
federal, state, and local jurisdic- 
tions to promote .cooperative 
working relationshjlf^s; (3) dissemi- 
: pate the findings as widely as pos- 
sible; and (4) establish a mecha- 
nisrr) to foster continued 
cooperation betwe^en AACJC and 
- AVA. This summary report is one 
of the products of that effort. ' 

- A natioHwide survey was con- ' ' 
ducted to pinpoint the policies 
andadmHiistrajtive practices which 
facilitate or impede cooperation. A 
sample of 22 locations throughout 
the country vyas drawn up and -in- ' 
terviSws conducted to document 
. and publicize a series jDf case stu-^^ 
dies on successfurartfci^Iation. Re- 
^porting-the survey findings and^e 
case studies became the basis fo^^, 
five regional conferences hejd in 
1977-78. Each regional conference 
generated a set of recomrrienda- 
tions for consideration at a nation- 
al conference convened in Febru- 
ary 1978. More than 5Q0 state and 
local officials participate.' It is to v 
them th^ this summary report is 
dedicated. ' 



Gene Bottoms, Executive Director, 
Amencan Vocational Assoctation, 
Edmund I : Cleazer, Jr., President 
Arherjcan Association of Com- 
^munity arrd Junjpr Colleges 
■ ■ y 
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During the 1976 presidential cam- 
paign, a survey of opinion;Jeaders 
by the nonpartisan/ nonprofit Public, 
Agenda Foundation reported that 
Ihe dominant concern.in America 
was the trend "toward a psychology 
of self-interest so all embracing tha* 
no rdbm is left for commitment to 
national and commuriity-fnterests... 
that in the pursuit of their organiza- 
^tional goals, the politicians and the ' 
businessmen, and the unions and 
the professions have lost sight of 
:any largerx)bligation to -the public 
and ar^ indifferent, or worse, tp 
anything that does not benefit — 
immediately and directly . — them- 
selves or their institutions/' 

In an attempt to rekindle and re- 
capture some part of the spirit o"^ 
community which characterized our 
society's growth and success, th'e 
American Associatioa of Commun- 
ity and Junior Colleges (AACJC) and 
jthe-American Vocational Associa- \ 
tion (>^VA) joined^gether in the • - 
pursuit of a c^)mmop gpal — the 
^promotron of closer^cooperation' . ^ 



among themselves as well as the in- 
stitutions they represent. . ^ - 

This executive summary of the 
larger study report is intended to 
communicate the highlights of that 
cooperative venture, hopefully in a 
manner that will motivate the reader 
to explore further. Those wishing to 
dig deeper into the subject can do 
so- by writing Resources in Voca- . 
tional Education, Center for Re- 
search in Vocational Education, Co- 
* lumbus, Ohio, or the AVA for a 
copy of the full report. Both reports 
^ are offered in the hope that bridges 
already built or under developmertf 
can be duplicated and expanded , 
across the nation! \ - ■ 

, Many people contrihjuted to the : 
successful cohcluswn oi this study. 
Foremost, were the^chief staff of- 
ficers pf both Associartions: Edmund 
•j. Gleazer, Jr., presidenj^of AACJC, 
Gene Bottoms, executive director of 
AyA; Richard Wilson, vice* president 
for^Drograms of AACjC, a<nd Dean 
Griffin, associate director of AVA. 
My thanks to therii and to Lowell 



Burkett, formerly of AVA, for de- , 
monstrating the true value of colla- ' ; 
boration. ^ ^ ' 

The two Association Boards, the 
National Advisory Council, and V* 
various colleagues and project of- 
ficers at the U.S. Office of Education 
gave this project their highest priori-. 

I am especiaUy indebted to Bsnvr— 
bara Link- for her role in all phases of - 
the study.- Without the help of Jean 
Levin and Janet Steiger pf The Work 
, Place, a bulky. document might 
never have been digested to sum- 
mary form. William Harper and 
Martha Turnage of AACJCv^alsd pro- 
vided valuable counsel on the cort- 
tent. Roger Bezdek, Carolyn Carroll 
and Robert Corcoran contributed, 

"consulting services at various phases" 

' of the study. 



, , Any errors of.fact or interpreta- 
tion are the responsibility of t hie • 
principal investigator and not his 
associates. i 



David S. Bushnell, Director 
AACJC/ AVA Joint Study 
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I HE EXPLOSIVE GROWTH of 

postsecondary vocational educa— ' 
tion is one of the most significant 
developments 'm. education during 
the past three decades. Since 1947, 
/ enrollments in secondary and 

postsecondary educatibn have 
. grown sixfoId/from.2:5jniIlion to 
153 million.'The rate ofin.crease in 
" postsecondary programs has led , 
the vi^ay. According tolhe Bureau 
of Occijpational and AduJt Educa- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education, 
- postsecondary vocationar ehro.il- 
ments increased from 144,000 to^ 
-almost two milljon between 1%3 
■ and 1975, a thirteenfold increase. 

There has been a parallel 
growth in the number of institu- 
tions involved in postsecondary ^ ^ 
vocational education. In 1965, 670 * 
public vocational schools across " 
the nation provfded such training; 
by 1975, 1,100 did so. Public com- 
nri unity colleges offer;ing degree 
and non-degree programs in- 
creased from 565 in 1%5 to over 
1,t)00 by 1975, and this figure does 
not include the universe of private 
and proprietary vocatfonaLschools 
which have experienced similar 
growth. . ' 

Prior to World War II, most 
post-secondary occupational train—, 
ihg.was provided by private trade 
and technical schools, hospitals 
and technical institutes. The sfciift 
of-responsibility ifor vocational 
training from the private to'the 
public sector, with a corollary in- 
crease in enrollments in publrc in- 
stitutions, has beep' influenced by 
several factors: tethnologrcal 
changers in job requirements;'de- 
•mand for equal access to educa- 



tional opportunities;"expanded 

- federal and state support for new 
vocational education programs;^ - 
and a surge in the number^ of - ' 
those .seeking entry or reentry.intb 
the work force through additional 
education/ ^ " ; 
^ In the early 1960's, confronted 
with a great bulge in the student- 
ag^ popqlatron and^ set of critical 
national jTianpower needs. Con- 
gress passed significant federal leg- 

- isTation to stimulate the expansion 
of vocational education. Betwafen 
1%5 and 1974, $18.3 billion was 
authorized-at the federal level for 
vocational facilities, training, plan- 
ning and operating costs, and 
matcheSTby billions more at the 
state and local levels. 

The results of these, expendi- ' 

- tures have been mixed. Access has 
been provided for millions of stu- 
dents for which there had been lit- 
tle opportunity in the educational 
system, and skilled manpower 
pools for new jobs havfe been de- 
veloped. In this expansionary 
period, however, overbuilding, du- 
plication/waste and yrgorous comr 

, petition among institutional pro- 
viders of vocational education " 
developed, unchecked by coor- 
dination. , • ' . ' 

By the mid 1970's, a period in ^ 
which enrollments leveled oft -and- 
in some cases declined— accom- 
panied, by finallcial uncertainty- an 
intensifying spjral of demands 
began to pressure govemments at 
all levels tc^coordinate' their re- 
sponse to vqcational^education- . 
needs. Even as the real purchasing 
power, of the education dollar 
shrank, theNgcinvstatistics on high 



"^unemployment among youth and 
among minorities continued to - : 
. climb. >\t the sairie tinrve^ as niore. 
^ and more students enrolled in 
postsecondary occupational edu- 
cation progranisv^employers irn- 
posed increasingly higher educa^ 
tional attainment requirements for 
diminishing numbers of entry leveF 
. jobs, many of which had requfred . 
. little more than^ high schocil di- . 
ploma in the. past. 

Against this background, state, 
local and federal governments in • 
• turn began pressuring the provid- 
ers of occupational education to 
deliver more effective and efficient 
programs. The persistent rise in 
operating costs^had now out- • 
stripped inGreased" .enrollment, 
and the jack orf coordination' 
among and between" institutions 
i became anathema to cost-con- 
^-scu^s legislators and taxpayers 
who demanded both accountabili- 
ty and better program coordina- 
tion.' Vocational educators them- 
, selves began to-call for more 
precise definitions of the role s of 
the various types of insftituticns in - 
meeting educational needs. They 
realized that unless the vocational 
•. education community "is^prepareid 
to differentiate among the distinc- 
tive missions of distinct sectors... 
we will vitiate our strength and j 
lose credibility." The by- word tiad 
\ become "articulation.", 

ARTrCULATION / * 

In it& classic use as an education 
term, articulatign is defined as a 
planned process linking two 0(; 
more-educational systems within a 
community to help students make ^ 
a smooth transition from^one level 



of. instaiction to anothier or be- 
tween programs and institutions 
.without experiencing* delays or loss 
of credit. For the purposes of 4he 
AACjC/AVA Joint 5tudy, art icuia-* " 
tion has been^iven broader 

/meaning, however. It refers to the . . 
process of fitting vocational edu- 

^ cation into the larger community. 
Effective articulation is not as^ys- . 
tern, l^ut many system? within and 
among institutions providing voca- 
tional programs. It can take several 

' forms: cooperation between sec- 
ondary and postsecondary institu- 
tions; between 3rea vocational 
schools, technical institutes and 
community colleges; between ed- 
ucation and work and work and 
education;: between two- arid r 
four-year colleges; between local/ 
state and federal programs, and 
-even witftin institutions. Articula- 
tion requires ecJucators at the local 
level to "discover, establish and 
continually improve relationships 
betvveeh policies, plans, proce- 

,dures, programs and people." In 
short, articulation depends on the 
smooth and efficient interface of. 
all educators and education pro- 
grams providing vocational educa- 
tion^in a given area. 

. While cooperation among edu- 
cational institutions in tipis coujitry 
is not unique, it has emferged very . 
recently as an administrative strat- . 
egy for coping with rising costs 
and duplicative services in - 
DPStsecondary vocational educa- 
tion. A brief look atihe forces' 
which have pressured foV coopera- 
tion and articulation indicates that 
thB need for an irrimediate re- 
sponse is urgent. 

FEDERAL INCENTIVES 

The passage of federal^ legisla- 
tion'has dramatically altered the 
student composition of the post- 
secondary universe in the p^st 15 
years. Vocational education'and. 
manpower legislation developed in., 
response to social concern for pro- 



vJding equal access to education 
and at once as a weapon to figlit 
unemployment Early federal mea- 
sures concentrated on provision of 
incentives for expanded facilities 
and for training oppbrtunities. 

• ■ The National Defense Ed ucation 
Act of 1958 (NDEA) provided as- 
sistance to the states for the irp.- 
provetoient of area vocational pro- 
grams for technical training at 
the postsecondary level. 

• The Manpower Development 
and Training Act (MDTA)-of 1962' 
attempted to address problems of 
shortages in trained personnel, to- 
gether with structural uneniploy- 
ment^brought about by* technolog- 
ical change. ^ 

• The Vocational Education Act of 
1963 authorC€<J states to develop 
new vocational programs on a 
state funding match basis irv re- 
sponse to anticipated employment 
opportunities: and the rreeds of 
people of all ages. ' 

The Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 required that, 
programs be developed for min- 
orities — asy^ell as those v\nth phys- 
ical or mental handicaps. 

• Following passage of the 1968 
Amendments, further legislation 
(1969-1975) included provisidris - 
for bilingual vocational education, 
ancf for improving coordination 
and planning at state and local , 

' levels, and adding*new dimensions 
to the issue of accoiintabilit^". 

DEMANDTFOR COORdInAT^ON 

Th^ Education Am^endments of 
1972 signaled a shift to the present 
stress on improving, coordinating 
And rafionalizing state postsecond- 
ary education systems. The legisla- 
tion established 1202 C!6mmissi6ns 
as state mechanisms to insure that 
postsecondary institutions such as 
community colleges, area voca- 
tional schools, technical institutes 
and proprietary schools would be 



adequately represented iathe for- 
rViulation of state-wide postsec- • 
ondary education plans and'^oli- 
cies. It createy the Basic Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grant pro- 
gram, (BEOG) which reflected • 
congressional de-emphasiSj of insti- 
tutionally-based support programs 
in favor of a direct grant system -of 
student support, facilitating stu- 

. dent choice. 

The Comprehensive Education 
and TraFning Act Of 1 972 (CETA) 
was passed as emergency legisla- 
tion wfth the hope that direct 
eral funding for jobs could help al- 
leviate both slr^uctural and 
short-terrh^unemployme^jt. CETA 

" required the states to improve 
planning in thexi^e of all resources 
available to them for vocational 
education and manpower tjjaining.' 

^nder CETA, the State Manpow^ 
^rvices Council rpust be actively 
involved in the<levelopmen^t. of ' 
st&te vocatio'^^J education^plans; 
rriembers of manpower councils 
must -sit on vocational education 
councils. To promote fyrther coor- 
dination of local vocational edi^ca- 
tion and manpower training ef- 
forts, CETA prime sporisbrs are 
required tOyprovide assurance of 
collaboration in annual applica- 
tions for funding.i ' 

The VocatiQTiar Education 
Amendments otT976 spelled out 
in greats detail the rnandate for 
accountability and coordination 
between vocational education and 
manpower training programs. 
Though state' and local school ^ys-' 
tems vyere permitted greater lati- 
tude in>the use of- federal funds* ^ 
(categorical grants were shifted to 
block grants), they were asked in 
turn to meet more stringent re- 
quirements regardmg planning and 
reporting procfe'dures. A major ' 
thrust of the 1976 act was to im- 
prove coordination between voca- 
tional education and CETA and 
signiffcantly improve information 
concerning vocational education. 



COMMON PRESSURES 

The detailed federal require- 
ments for planning, periodic sur- 
veys, compliance reports and bud- 
get justification, <:oupl^d with 
derrfands for improved perfor- 

. mance, have led to greater central- 
ization of decision-making at the 
state levef. But th(^ pressures for 
such rationalization and coordina- 

. 4ion have not come from fedSral 
legislation alone. Each institution 
which provides vocational educa- 
tion! faces a common set of serious 
external problems: 

slowly shrinking student popula- 
"4ions in the 16-24 age bracket and 
^ the astonishing growth of a^ older 
part-tinie $tudent population, 
which has created non-traditional 
defrnands for flexfcle scheduling 
and "credit for prior -experience; 

• the economic rea|if|es tniposed 
by inflation and recession, resulting 
in rising costs, and shrinking bud-s'- 
gets for vocational education; 

• Supreme Court rulings regarding 

• admissions and formulas for the al- 
location of finances for institutions 

^ which have restricted funding op- 
tions, in some case$; 

• the rebellion of taxpayers \ 
against increases in state and local 
taxes. The search for solutions to 
these pressing problems has be- 
come a powerful stimulus for volun- 
tary cooperation among institutions. 
- At the same time, all institutions 

\ providing vocational education : 
\share common internal concerns 
which also act as a force for coop- 
eration: maintainance of, u(5-to-. 
date programs and staff; place- 
ment of graduates; assessment of 
job availability; and rapid response , 
to changing employer require- ' 

* ments. Vocational educators haVe 
come to rpalize the value of a uni- 
fied attack upon these shared 
problems. ^ 

However,- in spite of all the 
force's pushing for' articulation, ^ 
serious philosophical, legal, politi- 
cal and funding bacriers still exist. 



PHILOSOPHICAL BARRJERS 

Tensions between community 
colleges'iand area vocational tech- 
nical centers have their roots in the 
classic earrly 20th century argument 
between Qhaffes Prosser and John 
Dewey on th:e merits of education 
forspecific jdb skills vs. education 
for broader lifetime adaptability to 
changing employment roles. Area- 
vocational schools complain that, 
community colleges require their , 
students to enHbll in" unneeded 
courses in order^to qualify for as- 
t sociate degrees. Community col- 
lege spokesmen argue that stu- ^ 
dents need more than'entry level 
job skills to qualify for and ad- 
vancejn not one but multiple oc- 
cupational areas. 

Adherence to differing philoso- 
phies of education has influenced' 
the structure of each type of insti- 
tution. Historically, vocational 
schools have been organized on a 
hierarchiai pattern with dperatlonal 
directives issued from the tbp by a 
strong central administration. 
Community colleges, in contrast, 
follow the less centralized govern- 
ing practices of four-year colleges 
and universities, which allow 
greater faculty input into policy, 
staff selection and course offer- 
ings. Teachers in vocational , ' 
schools have been expected„for 
the most part, to spend then- time: 
in the classroom; teachers in com- 
munity colfeges enjoy a greater " - 
degree of freedom in determining 
how they^can or should spend 
their time. The vocational system - 
requires that teachers be trained in 
a vocationally certified or ap- 
proy^d manner with^heavy em- 
phasis on actual work experience; 
"community colleges teachers are 
' nfiore often trained in the aca ' 
ic atmosphere of colleges ar 

verities. ^ — 

Even definitional problems . 
crept into the picture, helping to 
preserve the-separation of voca- 
tional and liberal arts programs. 
What may be termed postsecorf- 



dary jn one quarter may mean 
something quite different in an- 
other. Occupational education * 
tends to* mean one thing to com- 
munity college^personnel and 
. something different to those in vo- 
cational schools. 

Such differences in institutional 
structure,'^ilosophy and faculty 
^ training create serious tommunica- ^ 
tion problems which become bar-' 
riers to cooperation and articula^- - 
tion. At- the most basic level, it may 
be impossible to arrange a joint 
meeting of vocational educators, 
unlike their cornmunity college 
counterparts, unless funds'are 
available for release time. Joint 
planning, even if it could be ar- 
ranged, may be fruitless if philoso- 
phical differences cannot be 
bridged. 

\,CREDENTIALING 
Issues surrounding curricula and 
standards continue to separate vo- 
^cational schools and community^ 
colleges. How can a vocationaf ed- 
ucation institution, whether degree « 
or rion-degree granting^ best pre- 
pare students for w^Trk? What pro- 
gram design constitutes a mean- 
ingf-ul response to changihg 
employer rieed^ antl-still meets the 
long-range career concems of 5tu- 

^ dents? Is it possible to identify 
learning experiences which dif- 
ferentiate between degree^^pro- 
grams and non-degree certificate 
or diploma programs? 

Failure to de^iga standards ac- 
ceptable to both types of institu- • 
tions results in confusion ,as stu- ' 
dents seek to transfer credits, or 
gain credit for life experience. Fail- 
ure of curriculum planners to agree 
oh and understand the sequence 
of skills and job training activities 
that should be olffered leads to du- 
plication 6i course requirements * . 
and.prevehts any systematic inven^ 

.tory of .programs. Until such ques- . 
tions are resolved, articulation rnay 
be impossible to achiev^,^nd the 
costly waste of scarce resources 
continues. ; . ' 
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: ^ LEGAL BARRIERS 

' Governance stnjctures at the 
state level often arbitrarily differ- 
tiate between non-degree voca- 
tional occupational institutions and 
degree*granting higher education . 
institutions. Teacher licensing re* 
quirements, budget review proce- 
dures, even curriculum offerings 
^re frequently subject to state ap- 
proval by different chains of com- 
mancJ — one overseeing public 
vocational programs, the other de- 
gree-granting colleges. To compli- 
cate matters further,'contracts with 
local proprietary schools for voca- 
tional course ofiferings may be pro-, 
hibited by state laws which restrict 
eligibility to nonprofit entities. 
Local initiativesior collaborative 
agreements falter whfen confronted 
by suclvdivisive regulations. 

The confusion resulting from 
the 1202 Commissions mandated 
by the Higher Education Act of ' 

.1972 offers another example of a>^ 
legal barrier to articulation. Al- 
though intended to act as an in- . ^ 
centive for cooperation; the initial 
effect of^the legislation created 
even more complex layers of 
administration for the pJanning and ' 
approval of postsecondary voca- 

' tional programs at the state level. 

POUTICAL BARRIERS 

' Attempted collaboration be- 
t>A/een established power bases irf- 
evitably results in conflict. CETA 
prime sponsors may view estab- 

. lished putJlic education programs 
as working at crpss purposes to 
their federally fnandated mission ^ 
of immediate employment and 
on-the-job 'training for the' unem- 
ployed. .State legislators may feel 

Tpressured by their constituents to 
vote for vocational education facil- 
ities designed to serve a limited re- 
gion, in spite of the fact that it is an 
unnecessary duplication from a 
state- wi^e point of vievv. 

Advisory council members and ^ 
administrators develop loyalties to* 



the institutions they serve and may 
oppose collaborative efforts as evi- 
dence pf a we*akened power bas6. 
Without identification of bounda- 
ries at the state .level to prevent 
overlap and duplication, articula- 
tion at tlje local level is difficult to 
achieve. 

TRADITIONAL ENROLLMENTS 

.Ironically, while sending as an 
impetus to articulation in some 
ways, the decline in the numbers 
of persons of traditional age (18- 
24) enrolling in postsecondary 
schools and colleges has also ' 
acted as a barrier to commgnica- 
tion. Shrinking student populiation 
has forced institutions to expand 
marketing efforts and to compete 
for new clientele. Existing 
post-secorudary vocational educa- 
tion institutions have moved 
toward a: common denominator of 
services, including counseling and 
guidance, remedial or develop- 
mental programs and aduit contin- 
uing and basic education. The re- 
sulting duplication acts as one of 
the most serious roadblocks to the 
efficient use of resources, 

FUNDING PATTERNS / 

The AACJC/AVA study exanrT- 
ined in depth the major funding . 
support models used by the 
various states in allocating monies 
to community colleges and voca- 
tional schools. Regardless of the 
model used, jt was found that the 
' support pf the states often do^ 
not provide adequate funds r?br al- 
locate resources efficiently and 
may, instead, encourage dup|iQa- 
tion and competition. For exam- 
ple: 

• States tend to provide funds 
based on a flat per student rate or 
a per student credit hour basis 
even though some credit courses 
cost two or three times more than 
ojthers. This fencourages^nstitutions 
to.offef the least expen$ive 
courses, irrespective of merit or 
local needs. 



• Vocational education funds are 
often earmarked by category or . 
specialty, which encourages 
course duplication betweeri insti- 
tutions. 

• Some state funding fomiulas 
provide support for full-time stu- 

■ dents only; thus part-time students 
contribute nothing.in the way of . 
revenue from state funds even 
though they are the most rapidly 
growing segment of the post sec- 
ondary, vocational education pop- 
ulation, and may have as much 
need for student services, such as 

^ counseling, as do the tracBtional 
student. 

. OTHER PRESSURES 

Finally, local institutions are sub- 
. ject to pressures from employers 
and unions, accreditation commis- 
sions, professional organizations 
and other well-meaning groups 
whose special* interests and some- 
times parochial concems often 
hinder efficiency and responsive- 
ness. Industry, for example, wants 
well-educated self-m'otiyated 
workers Ayho are mature, work- 
ready and adaptable. At the same 
"time, industry wants employees 
who are promotable, skilled at in- 
terpersonal relations^ and literate, 
with the result that educational in- 
stitutions are pushed on the one 
hand to offer specific skill prepara- 
tion, and on the other, to provide 
training in wider problem solving 
cind learning skills. Older appli- 
cants" are often preferred to those- 
urider 21 ^Vocational education 
providers, in short, face daily and 
conflictingjjenaands frorff the 
^the constituencies they attempt to 
serve. ^ * 

Recognizing both the mandate 
.for articulation and the barriers- 
against it, AACjC and AVA deter- 
mined to seek specific and trans- 
ferable solutions through the iden- 
tification of exemplary programs 
which demonstrate that articula- 
tion can happen. 
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AACJC / AVA JOINT STUDY 



I N AUGUST OF 1976, AACJC an? 
AVA agreed to joint sponsorship 
of a study identifying administra- 
tive practices and policies at local 
levels which have resulted in ex- 
emplary programs of cooperation 
and collaboration between and 
among institutions offering post- 
secondary, non-baccalaureate pro- 
grams of occupational education. 

The two national associations, 
although sharing overlapping goals . 
and common interests, represent 
different constituencies in the field 
of postsecoExlary occupational ed- 
ucation. In t^e past, cooperation 
between the two groups had been 
limited. The joint study was not 
only an attempt to foster and de- 
velop effective working relation- 
ships between community college 
personnel and vocational educa- 
tors but to build lasting bridges be- 
tween tht two associations as well. 

The four broad objectives of the 
study^i^ere: 



• to identify the procedures and 
policies that facilitate cooperation; 

• to develop recoifimendations 
that would pron^o^ cooperative 
int^rinstitutional and coromunity 
relationships; 

• to communicate study findings 
, through regional conferences and 
reports; and 

• to build cooperative links be- 
tween AACJA and AVA. 

Funded by the U.S. Office of 
'Education, the AACJC/ AVA study 
design included the identification 
and description of "successful" 
case studies from communities 
whose policie^^ahd practices 



seemed to facilitate such c6opera- 
tion. To further the joint objectives 
of program identification and the 
development of working relation- 
ships between community college 
personnel and technical/vocation- 
al educators, a jointly appointed 
AACJC/AVA National Advisory 
Council was convened in January, 
1977. Composed of practitioners 
and research-oriented specialists 
with vocational, community col- 
lege and adult education back- 
grounds, the council established 
ten criteria to be applied in the se- 
lection of examples of cooperative 
arrangements: 

1. The existence of fornrjlcil or in- 
formal agreements be^tween " 
two or more local institutions . 
stating how such ^^nstitu^ons 
should collaborate-in their ef- 
forts to provide support for 
postsecondary vqcatiocial ed- 
ucation. . — ^ 

2. The.use of criterionlreferenced ' 
tests or other systematic as- 
sessment procedures making it 
possible to offer bourse credit 
to students and adqlts who 
have alreidy acquirea specific 
knowledge and skills in a given 
vocation. 

3. Closely related to giving credit . 
for already acquired knowl- 
edge and skills is the willing- 
ness of local institutions to ac- 
cept the transfer of credits 
from another institution. ^ 

4. The use of follow-up surveys ^ 
^ to ai3certain how well students 

in those occupations for which 
they have been trained are 
doing. 
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5. The existence of joint planning 
^ committees and joint mem- 
bership in advisory commit- 
tees. 

7. The joint sponsorship of com- 
munity need surveys. 

8. Procedures whereby key staff 
are provided release time to 
participate in joint planning ' 
sessions. 

9. Shared counseling and job ' 
placement programs. 

10. Btidget and program planning 
procedures'giving key adminis 
trators the opportunity to re- 
vievy each otheKs budget re- 
quests. 

To ensuj-e the widest possible 
participation and cooperation in 
the study; nominations of "exem- 
plary programs" meeting these ten 
criteria were solicited from state 
directors of vocational education, 
state directors of'communrty col- 
leges, and executive secretaries of 
state vocational education adviso- 
ry conrupittees. 

. Twa hundred^d three institu- 
tions across the nation were no- 
minated as examples of successful 
articulation; fifty-nine pei^ cent 
were public community colleges; 
thirty-three percent were technical 
institutes, career centers or area 
vocational schools; five per cent 
were four year postsecondary in- 
stitutions and the remaining three 
percent were proprietary schools. 
One industrial firm was included in 
the latter category. 

From the larger number, 22 sites 
were then selected for closer 
study. Selection was based on . 



geographic distribution as wfell as 
eleven other varj&bles hypothe- 
sized to iafluence the articulation 
process: 



T. . type of com munity 

2. size of community 

3. age of institution 

4. size of institution ^ 

5. local governance structure 

6. state governance struct 

7. type of state board orga: 
tion ^ . , 

8. source of financiafi support 

9. percent of state taxes devoted 
to education 

^ 10. community average annual per 
^ capita income, and 

11. groNAith rate of the region. 



Between July and September of 
1977, two-person visitation teams 
composed of a member of the 
^study's advisory committee and 
the project director interviewed an 
average of 20 to 25 institutional ad- 
ministra^rs, faculty, students and 



community representatives at each 
of the 22 selected sites. 
. Of the 22 sites visited, nine were 
found to be practicing successful 
articulation when judged by the 10^ 
criteria formulated by the national 
advisory councij^Prescott, Ari- 
zona; Rome,xCeorgia; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin;(Tort Dodge, Iowa; Fort 
Wonh, Texas; Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan; Williamsport, Pennsylvania; 
Johnstown, Nfew York; and Belle- 
view, Washington. 

Five in-depth case studies were 
eventually prepared for the final 
AACJC/AVA study, based on inter- 
view results, data gathered during * 
the site visits an^ follbw up tel.^-\ 
phone interviews. The retraining 
sites, while free of serious short- 
comings insofar as articulation was 
concerned, were found to lack one 
or more practices \\l»ich would- 
have otherwise qualified *"^eir pro- 
grams as exemplar/. Sper c ex- 
amples of innovatrv c .\i ::^ulation 
techniques from all 22 sites are^ 
however, included in Chapter 6 of 
the final report. Copies of that re- 
port can be obtained bv writing to 

the American.Vocational Associa- 
tion. 
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CASE STUDIES IN ARTICULATION 



I T MAKES LITTLE SENSE for edu- 
cational institutions not to articu- 
late, but the countervailing pres- 
sures to such cooperation are 
often overwhelming — given the 
barriers imposed by the' sub-divi- 
sions of our educational system, 
each with its own administrators, 
faculty, philosophy, curriculum 
and advisory bodies. These units 
must recognize the common need 
to work together and then ac- 
knowledge that cooperation must 
occur among individuals as well as 
institutions. Articulation agree- 
ments, whether formal or informal, 
are-strengthened as the process 
flows'outward from the institution 
and its jstaff to the community at 
large. . 

In the following five cases, dif- 
fering external circumstances led 
to the recognition of the ne^ for 
articulation. To some extent the 
variables 9f size, wealth, tradition, 
geography, type of control and stu-. 
dent needs affected the degree of , 
articulation. Hb>vever, none^of ^ 
t^rese factors was as significant as 
4he other variables of leadership, 
and degree of commitment to the 
^ principle of articulation. 

BELLEVUE SUBURBAN MODEL 

Bellevue Community College 
(BCC), just over a decade old, ' \^ 
serves a student population of . \ 
more than 7,000 (3300 FTE, 4700 
part-time). BCC is part Of the 
68,000 member community of Bel- 
levue, a suburb of Seattle with a 
long history of energetic educa- 
tional ^eadership. /v^ian family 
income stands at nearly $19,000 
and 47 percent of the community's 
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inhabitants have occupations that 
are professional, highly technical, 
managerial or administrative in na-- 
ture. 

As a part of the Seattle metro-^ • 
politan area, Bellevue has been 
confronted with the dual problems 
of limited fiscal resources and an- 
interest in modest growth. Pres- 
sured, in part, by cancellation of 
the Boeing SST project, the area 
has successfully diversified its eco- 
nomic interests since the early 
I970's. Area educational funding 
has remained constant. 

In a state where local bond 
issues frequently are in trouble, 
Bellevue has lost only one in the 
past ten years. ^ 

Governance 

In Washington^ there are two 
separate boards goveming post- 
secondary vocational education 
under thecoordina'ting direction of 
the State Commission on Voca- 
tional Education: (1) the Common 
-School (K-12) Education Board 
and, (2) the Community College 
•Educational Board. Commissioners 
and boards are appointed by the 
governor. 

- . The state government's major 
role has beeato^define the func- 
tions of the separate types of insti- 
tutions offering vocational educa- 
tion. High schools offer tradi-" 

'tionally comprehensive jjrograms, 

V both academic and vocational. 

Vocational-technical institutions 
are structured strictly along oc- 
Gtfpational lines and the state 
advisory board assures that their 
offerings are functional, not com- 
g.rehensive_ The institutes provide^ 
the link between secondary 



schools and occupations requiring 
short-term technical training. The 
community colleges, on the^ other 
hand, have the dual^^ponsibility. 
of beihg comprehensive and re- 
sponsive to special community 
training needs as well. In 1977, 46 
percent of the spate's community 
college enrollments were vocational 
in nature. The state community col- 
lege board coordinates, sets poli- 
cy, and provides 80 percent of the 
operating budget for the 22 com- 
muwily college districts. 

Within these demarcations of 
responsibility, the state govem- 
ment provides an unusual element 
of flexibility whicK encourages ar- 
, ticulation. There are no area resi- 
dence requirements, aside from^ 
state residence, for admission io 
vocational-technical institutes and 
comnriunity colleges. The state, in 
fact, regularly publishes a sltate- 
wide course directory so that stu- 
dents may take advantage of 
course offerings throughout the 
state — without paying e?jtra fees. 

NEVAC Curriculum 

The Bellevue area has a strong 
tradition oilocal initiative which 
has contributed significantly to ar- 
J[icLiIatio^ Acting on the recom- 
••*mendatiOn6-of the Washington 
Council of Local Administrators of 
Vocational Education (WCLA), the 
state-funded Northeast Vocationak 
Advisory Council (NEVAC) undefr- ^ 
took the task of developing a cur- ' 
riculum articulation model iotjA^ 
community colleges, vocational- 
technical institutes and public 
schoofs. BCC took a leadership 
f6le as a memberofr^VAC. To 




create the model, NEVAC sur- 
rVey^ both enrollment and voca- 
tional course offerings in order to ' 
identify and compare program - 

• profiles. 

In its second phase, the NEVAC 
)study identified threjbvsdbject areas 
for concentrated attention: busi- ' 
riess and office education; child 
development; and health occupa- 
tions. In the third phase of the pro- 
ject, 24 instructci^ from ^hese dis- 
ciplines representing botn 
seiicondary and post-secondary in- 
.^stitutions set paranieters for the . 
cqurses and developed materials 
take back with them. • 
The instructors specified career 
clusters which niade up their cur- . 
riculum areas and decided to de- 
velop joblitles, career ladders and 
competfence standards for each 
rung of each ladder in secretarial 
and clerical; nursing and health 
' support; and child devjelopment 
careers, " 
. In the fourth phase, descriptive^ 
materials U^ere procjuc^. (See Ex-, 
hibit I) A matrix was designed for 
each career step clearly outlining: 
the local schools that were offering 
the necessary training; the required 
. credentials (state' exams,, licenses, 
academic or professional -degrees); 
the form of training; a list of sam- 
ple employers; competency and 
expectation checklists for each ca- 
reer ladder positron; the courses, if 
any, that the career person would 
have to take; and the individual's 
"team role" or place among fellow 
vyprkers. 

Positive Results ' ■ J ' 

Th^next^ep^-iniheNEV^^ . / 
study was to match the materials ^ 
(career ladder expectations and 
competency checklist, ancf assess- 
ment techni^^es) with course of- - 
ferings in the various schools. 
Major benefits emerged: . 

• The progression Of^ronrrpetencies. 
allowed for mappingX)f core 
course so that it could be deter- 



mined h(ow well programs are out- ; 
lined to nieet career la^^jcTer/err'^ 
quirements. • yyps^:^ - .9 ^ , 

• The progression providj^teachT. 
ers jvith planning aids forifreir - ' i 
courses and an overvrevv''of-each-, 
fcourse's place in the whole pro- 
^gram. • ' . \ ^ 

• The materials served ais'counsel- 
ing aids for students, pareqts and 
counselors. ' ' ^\\. ^ 7 



CAREER LADDER IN . 
SECRETARIAL/ CLERICiliL 



Executive Secretary 



Secretary 



Stenographer 



Power Typist 



"Clerk Typist 



Sample Job Titles: Secretary 4. 
Correspondence Secretary: 
Executive Assistant Senior, 
Secretary--, 

jProbable Salary (annual): - . 
$9.000 -$12,000 - 



Sample Job Titles; Secretary 3. 
Secretary 4, Secretary Middle- 
'Management. Junior Secretary 
Juntor Secretary 

Probable Salary (annual): 
$6.000 -$10,OQO 



Sample Job Titles: Typist-Steno. 
Secretary 1 

Probable Salary (annual): 
$6,600 - $9,000 



Sample Job Titles: Magnetic 
Keytioard Operator, Word 
Processing Specialist 

Probable Salary (annual): 
$6.000 -$8,400 



Receptionijft 



File ' 
Clerk 



Sample Job Titles: Typist. Office 
Assistahi Clerical Assistant 

Probable Salary (annual): 
35.400-7,200 



^Sample Job Titles: Switchkjoard 
Operator ^ 

Probable Salary (annual): v 
$5,540 - S8.400 ^ 



Sample Job Titles: Record 
Clerk, General Clerk . ' 

Probable Salary (annual): 
$5,520 - $7,320 




Exhibit I - . ^ ^ 

Source: Suver et al^ Development Of a Curriculum Artuoulation Model Between Vocation- 
al-Technical Institutes, Community Colleges, and Schqot Districts, Olympia, Olympia, 
Washington: Washington State Commission for Vocational Education, July, 1?76. ^ , 



"Further Benefits - 

Beyond the valuable curricuiivn 
•^nd counseling materials prepared 

* by th^ instructors^ and jotroduced.. 
into the schools, the joint study ef- 
fort bore addition^^l fruit. The for-, \, 

^ mal and informal coopecation that 
existed in th^ past was strength- 
ened^at the, instructor level. AI-. 
th©ugh rio exchange of teachers . 
takes place, the schools now co- 
operate in in-service training for 
their instructors, and exchange 
visits to demonstrate new equip-. , 
meht and materials. 
. Th^e cooperative efforts have, 
in turn, extended communication 
among voca^'onal educators wfthin 
the regional system. While adviso- 
ry boards are still separate for each 
^in6titution,WCLA members repre- 
senting all educational levels meet 
regularly. 

Finally, there was a mutual 
agreement to continue the curricu- 
lum workshops for a second year. 
NEVAC administrators Expanded 
the program to bring professionals 
from the occupational fields into ' 
the curriculum planning process. 
Besides validating the f irst set of 
career ladders, N EVAQ^pIans to 
develop new ladders for data pro- 

. cessing and accounting, as well as 

^ criteria for advanced placement in 
vocational courses. 

ft 

Overview 

The Bellevue experience' identi- 
fies three elements common to o * 
successful articulation: clearly 
identified institutional goals; the 
capacity of leadership to. deal with 
^ jzonflict; and the degree of struc- 
tured cooperative effort with or- 
ganizations. Program or curriculum 
' - content goals vyere cleariy identi- 
'vfied for the community colleges, 
^ the vpcational technical ins.titutes 
and the secondary schools in King 
^ ^County, Since areas of overiap 
were already identified,, program " 
leaders were free 19 initiate state 



and regional m.eetmgs fo discuss 
a^culation and tolollqw through 
pn^recojrnmendatic^ !- 
frorrAhese meetings. ^ 

, As a result of bcal initiative, cO- . 
operative efforts by teachers from 

V varying institutions was en- ^ ' ! 
couraged. Their work on sTcili se- 
quencing, leading to standardiza- 
tion pf instruction, admissions and 
transfer procedures then made it 
possible to rationa,lize educational 

• offerings. Bellevu^educators, be- 
ginning with a shared belief that-^ 

Jhe community's vocational needs 
and resource limitations were 
common ground for joint effort, 
have proven that cooperation can 
and does lead to improved educa- 
tional opportunities for the stu- 
dent. 

• WILLI AMSPORrS PROGRAM 

The only community college in 
the-state to combine secondary 
and postsecondary services, the 
Williamsport Are^ Community 

• College (WACC) serves as an out- 
standing example of a no-frills, • 
minimally ifinanced but highly suc- 
ce^ful articulation model. The col- 

-=iege serves 20 public school dis- 

. tricts in a largely' rural 10 county 
region in north central Pennsylvan- 
ia with a combined population of 
over 440,000- Population is sparse- 
ly distributed in the forests and 
farmlands of the north and is more 
. concentrated near Williamsport; 

, .one of the chief urban centers in - 
the south-central area with a pop- 

^ulation of 40,000. 

The economy ofrthe region is " 
based on a stable work force, a 
steady but modest grdvv^h rate, 
and a diversified industrial base, 
^edian family income, according 
no the 1 970 census, averages 
$8,600. Unemployment in 1977, 
however, was a relatively high 
eight per cent. Area residertts look 
to WaCC as a bulwark against the 
tide of continuing unemployment. 



The Williarrrsport Area dpm- 
munity College was established in 
1%5, bt^its response to vocation- 
al education needs dates back to 
1919 when the scho^ board set up 
a training prograrn'^foi^disablecl 
servicemen of World War I. ^ 

^Vocational-tecFinical education 
for adults was added, to the fSro-: - ^ ' 
gam in 1920; and in,^941 the adult" 

, education prpgramjiahd the voca- [ 
tional high school prograni merged ^ 
into the Williamsport Technical In- 
stitute (WTI)! The lnstitute provid- 
ed many trainfrig prograrits. 
Among its satisfied sponsors were 
such groups as the United Mine 
Workers and the State Councif for 
the Blind- By the 50's, the Institute 

• had earned an^iritemational repu^- 
tation and became a popular train- 
ing center for foreign educators 
who enrolled to study^riethods of 
vocational educatidn. 

As a result of-the Pennsylvania 
Community College Act of 1968, 
WTI was^given a new structu«eand 
renamed Williamsport Area Com- 
munity College. In addition to the' 

.operation of its in^town campus, 
WACC was given th^ responsibUity 
for maintaining training facilities ;ajt 
the county airport for aviation;^,; ^ 
courses, and establishing forekt^^,^ 
and earth science courses else-^^' \ 
where. ' . ^ ^ 

Governance — 

Under^the provisions of the 
Pennsylvania Community College . 
Act, the State Board, of Education " - 
has the authority tp approve fhe 
establishment of a college. C0I-. 
leges are, however, locally con- 
trolled by independent boards 
of trustees. Tjjey serve their own 
specific geographic regions- 
- WACC is presently sponsored . 
by 20 school districts, and go- 
'veroed by a 15-member board of 
trustees, elected by the sponsor 
districts' Boards of Education. 
Sponsoring district residents re- 
ceive the benefits of lower tuition 
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and admission p*4ference, and 
' each sponsprihg districft is a direct 
shareholder in :the College. 

4 ♦ 

^Financing * 4 ' 

WACG's 1976-77 operating and 
capital budget was alrn05t $7ltTil- 
lion. Operating costs: are shared 
equally by the sponsoring school 
distri^^ the state and the student. 
The 2QLdistrict sponsors may* raise 
revenues through loccil taxes. The 
stuctent portion is^met through tu- 
ition arid fees. Sapfital costs are^ 
split between the sponsors, as- 
sessed on relative market value, 
and the state. Like the majority of . 
« community colleges, WACC has 
suffered in recent years from a 
combination of inflation and flat- 
tening of enrollments. 

Student Population ~ 

WACCs 1977 student ^pula- 
tion includes.1^00 secondary vo- 
• cational student^; 3^00 degree and 
certificate students (2,600 fulltime, " 
600 part-time) enrolled in day pro- 
grams; and 3,00D non-credit com- 
munity and^continuing education 
students in night classes. Sorp^SS 
percent of the postsecondary stu- 
dents come from non-sponsofing( 
districts in other piarts of Pennsyl- 
vania, other states and some 
foreign countries. .Forty/-1jve per- 
cent come from the 10 colfnties in 
the region. Ninety-fiye percent are 
.in career oriented programs, and 
only five percent are transfer 
oriented- Significantly, enrollment 
of the 3,000 non-credit community 
and continuing education students 
is not included fn'WACC's budget. 
Community education has a sepa- 
rate fund and operates op a self-" — 
sustaining basis With no financial ^ 
support from sponsor districts o^r 
the state. . 

Secondary Articulation 

Pennsylvania requires all of its \ 
school districts to offer vocational 
programs. Kigh schools in WACC's 



service area fulfill this riequirerhent 
'by contracting with WACC /or ser- 
vices provided orvits^campijs. This 
articulation program is unique in 
the std^/The^^ondary Vocation- 
al progr/ms are^rranged on a ro- 
tating schedule^ High schc5oI stu-^ 
dents ace bused to WACC where 
they attend classes for two or nine 
weeks. They then spend an equal 
gmpunt of tiiTie at their Jiome high 
schools. This structure allows inter- 
program scheduling^and minimal 
'^duplication of facilities, equk)ment 
^nd programs, and has resumed in 
reduced operating, costs. WACCV 

.cost of $792 per year per secon- j \^n\i^^^s with other institytions 
dary stud^t is substantially belo^ - with industry * 
the average cost per pupil of ' 



the 20 sponsoring districts and 
WAC^ board members oversee 
policy decisions. Information and 
ideas aje regularly exchanged 
among school and college coun- 
selors, principals and other staff. A 
blue ribbon committee offers 
guidance on all vocational eckica- 
tion offerings of the college^epa- 
rate advrsory committees^ror each' 
occupational program have also 
been established. 

Postsecondary Articulation 

Postsecondary instructional 
services involve many positive 



and 



$1,000 for vocational education 
throughout the state.* 

The vertical movement of stu- 
dents"from high schools to WACC 
is facilitated by the close linkbe- 
^tween the college and its sponsor- 
ing districts which have cooper- 
ated in establishing a preferential 
admissions policy. WACC's secon- 
dary students are given ftrit pripri- 
tyyin enrollment in WACC 
-^SUsecondary programs; gradu- 
'fates of .^e secondary prograrn can 
continue at WACC with advanced 
credit and earn an^sociate de- 
gree or certificate with only one 7 
additional year of school. 

Cooperation of Administrations . 

c ^ 

Artrculation is enhanced by the 
interinstitutional meetings of 
WACC officers, administrators and 
' staff with various groups repre- 
.s^enting the public schools and 
postsecondary institutions in the , 
" area. WACC's dean of secondary 
"instructional services chairs a pro- 
fessional advisory committee 
made up of Jocal school district 
superintenoents and^ther offfcials 
of the comniunity college's district 
school systems to exchange infor-* 
mation on vocational programs. 
An executive council composed of 
school board representatives for 



WACC offers job training and 
job sharing as a postsecondary in- 
structional service program ih a va- 
riety of.fields including business 
and computer sciences, transpor- 
>t^tion, building construction ^nd 
earth ^iences. Two students share 
one joD^and rotate instruction with 
work. Each instructor develops a 
set of learning objectives for indi- 
vidual students, cooitiinates with 
employers and is responsible for 
monitoring progress and grading 
performance at work and at 
school. " 

Although most students at 
WACC do not transfer, those that 
!^do can do so with credit for their 
WACC^courses, because of formal 
articufation agreements wiih 
neighboring f our^year colleges. 
WACC students rfc^^^ also.cro.ss " 
register to take coCifees,^ loCal 
^ colleges.^hen cro^ registration is 
equal, no fees are levied. In the 
field of cosmotoiogy, WACC has 
arranged contracts with two pri- 
vate schools for the provision of 
cbsmotology training. 

WACC, in turn, accepts cc^rse 
credits of students transferring 
from other area -vocational techni- 
cal schoojs. Students can also gairr 
credit for life or work experience 
- upon passing a competency exam. 
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,WACQprpvides»additional 
training foRhdustry and th'e (f^- 
^rfjitnity through cc>-sponsored' 
^courses. In the p^st, the sthool has 
'Wdfkedwith Williamsport Hospi- 
^ tal/.Ripe^Aircraftj. the State Deparr- 
ment pf^e^alth and various uriions 
,i6 provi^eapprentice training. East 
'a>,^\Y^&^ffered 23 13-week: 
programs in fire science, dernon- 
strating new techniques for local 
fire departments. 

' * Fees are shared by students and 
participating industries. The result- 
ing low tuition is a strong incentive 
for student ehfry,^nd the pro- 
grams benefit WACC by guaran- 
teeing the fullest use of its facili- 
les. 



If employment is an articulation 
outcome measure, then one of 
WACCs outstanding statistics is its 
placement record. Most '1975 ' 
WAGC graduates found employ- 
ment despite a poor economy. 
Seventy-four percent indicated 
they were working in their fields of 
training, another nine' percent 
transferred to other colleger to 
* continue their education and 12 
percent were employed in other 
fields. Only four percent were un- . 
employed, and starting salaries 
averaged $7,500. 

'' The above figures come from 
WACCs extensive follow-up of 
former students. Its survey covers- 
statistical data on the nurnber of 
students graduating in various pro- 
grams, those employed in or out 
of their fields, employed out of 
state^^ unemployed, transferring to 
other colleges, and average start- 
ing salaries. A comparison of the 
college programs and .the employ- 
ment outlook for th.e next seven 
years (through 1985) is also re- 
viewed, using Department of 
Labor data. The total information is 
assembled for easy reference and - 

is distributed to high school coun-r \bec?tjse high school graduation 
,5i'eIors,^ division directors and the vc^s the end of educatiorialTraining 
State Department of Education. , 1ron70 percent of the area's youth. 



Placengtent Services 

' WACCs philosophy- is -that em- 
ployment is directly related to 
WACC training, but placement 
cannot be left to chance. Gradu- ' 
ates should be given the best^m- 
ploymeipt assistanc^^that time and 
staff ingrcan provide.\he College's 
placegSjent services Ipoude a one- 
hour ^reer placement seminar 

* given to students before they grad-" 

* uate. The placement director coor- 
dinates with 30 firms located with- 
irj a 100-mile radius of the College. 
These firms visit the campus to re- 
cruit. An estimated 35 to 40 per- 
cent of the graduates find their first 
job through leads given them by 
the College and its^aculty. 

Overyiew 

Williamsport Area Community 
College's successful articulation 
stems from'its response^ local 
training needs. The cooperation 
between WACC, district public 
secondary schools^ industry, pri- 
vate proprietary schools, other col- 
legers and hospitals ranges from 
.formal written contracts to adviso- • 
; ry committee participation and in- 
formal one-to-one contracts. ' ^ 
\ WACC offers examples of both 
vertical and horizontal articulation, 
Basing the progression of students 
through training into the work 
force and back again. 

BATTLE CREEK MANDATE 

' The Calhoun Area Vocational 
Center (CAVA) and the Kellogg 
Community College (KCC) face 
each other across a common pond 
in Battle Creek, Mighigan. This 
physical proximity symbolizes the 
realization of a carefully prepared 
long-range plan for vocational ed- 
ucation articulation. In 1%2, the ' 
area had no vocational center. 
. Business and industrial leaders and 
school officials were conqeriied 




The community college, founded 
in 1956, off red sdnrje occupational 
programs, but emphasized cpm- 
-prehensive studies rather th^'n skill 
training. responded to the 
recommendations of a commdn^ 
ity-sponsored Committee of 100 
on vocational-technical training 
needs by conducting a feasibility 
study for area vocational service. 
The resulting report. Patterns for'^ 
Progress^ offered a blu^rint for . 
^cooperation. ' • . t 

Ibk report concluded that area* 
vocational centers should pfovide 
education for high school gradu- 
ates or dropouts^ quality occupa- 
tional preparation for those still in 
high school, retraining, part-time 
, supplementary training for em- 
ployed persons and counseling for 
youth and adult^^ith funds for 
th^capital and operational ex- 
penses provided by the intermedr- 
V. ate districts'. Policies should be set 
by an advisory board composed qf 
school administrators, members of 
boards of education, and appoint- 
ed representatives of business, in- 
dustry and labor. In 1967, the* 
three-county Calhoun Intermedi-"^ 
ate District approved establish- 
ment of the Calhoun Area Voca-^ 
tional Center* which then opened 
in 1970. , - 

•Kellogg Qommunity^College 
and Calhoun Area Vocational 
Center serve a largely urban and 
industrial Michigan area with a 
population of 180,000. In 1970, the ' 
median'family income was $8,946. 
.The median number pf years of 
education was 11.5. The commun- 
ity college currently enrolls 4500 
students. The Area Vocational 
Center has an enrollment of 1,200 
and serves 15 area hi^h schools in 
a three-county area^ ^ 

Since the opening of the Cal- 
houn Center, it has operated undef 
contractual agreement with the 
College to share facilities and artic- 
ulate programs. Admir^istrators, 
with approval of their boards, sub- 
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mitted a joint proposal to' the Mi- Center, in 'the military, on the job 
chigan Department of Education in or4n public and private school 
1972 1t>r funding of a^ieiTionstra- . '^ training. 

pr6je<ft on articulation of'€a->* 
reer development edu^cation.' 



The joint articutation project 
was funded (5381 ;244) by the state 
department Of education for three 
and a half years (1973-1976). The 
. proposal identified significant bar- 
riers to articulation in career edu-p^ 
cation as: . ' . o 

• A delivery systerp for education 
which was in reality a series of 
nearly autonomous subsystems 
that included local K-12 districts; 
intermediate school districts)* area 
vocational centers;' adult and com*- 
munity education offices; com- 

. munity colleges; and colleges and 
universities; ' . >^ • 

• The teaching faculty in each of 
these units typically operated in 
isolation from one another; 

• Vocational advisory committees 
functioned independently of one 
another; 

• Courses and cujri^ula in the 
various units had hot been coor- 
dinated in to sequential experi- 
ences; ' V, 

^ * Inadequate recognition was 
given to prior learning gained out- 
side the standard academic'setting 
through work experience, military 
training progFams, apprenticeships, 
and^proprietary Schools; ' ^ 

• Inadequate attention to post- * 
employment needs for job im- 
provement and career cha*nges. 

Progress in Articulation 

^The progress in articulation 
made possible^t)y the project was 
substantial. A plan was developed 
' permitting students to continue 
college programs at the level they 
had reached in the Vocational 
Center programs. A policy was es- 
tablished for providing college 
credit for prior experience, . . 
whether acquired.at the Vocational 



KCC shared its learning re-- 
sources center with the Area Voca- 
tional Center, making it possible 
for tl^e center staff to produce in- 
structional slides, fijmstrips, video- 
tapes and graphics without dupli- 
cation of equipment and ^ - 
peFsonnel. The Cdllege assumed 
' primary, responsibility for most 
postsecondary education prq- 
grams ^nd adult education. Stu- 
dents enrolfin the adult program 
thrpugh the College, pay their fees, 
then take courses at the Vocational 
Center. The Center* in turn, offers 
intensive training in a variety of oc- 
cupations for adults from 4 to 10 
p.m. ' 

Adults also attend classes during 
the day at CAVC whenever open- 
ings occtir in the regular high 
school programs. To prevent pver-^ 
lap; review committees , were sef 
up to examine performance objec- 
tives and develop Ig^irning mo- 
dules. Formal agreanents stated 
that students at the^ vocational 
Center yvho reach certain perfor- 
rnarice levels do not have to re- 
peat the work after transfer'tp 
KCC. These agre6mentsj:xS^ cover 
16 different program areas and 200 
learning modules that can be used 
by either institution. 

KCC has produced curriculum 
guides which aljow students to fill 
exact requirements of a/univefslty 
or college to which thf^wish to 
transfer. These guides are actually ^ 
signed contracts with department 
heads of universities stipulating 
course requirements. KCC now 
has contracts with 11 universities. 
This is believed to be the first time 
that transfer curriculum has been 
agreed upon in advaince between 
a community college and a rec ejv- 
ing institution. 



Cooperative Effort ' ^ ^ 

• ' CAVC's guidance staff and 
counselors at area high schools 
and Kellog Community' College 
have also developed a common 
career decision guide to jDjovode 
information to^udents at the high 

--'School as well as the postsecon- • 
dary le^;^eL With assistance from 
the Michigan Employment Com-^ 
mission, aU schools now have from 
one to three full-time placement 
persons available to hefp students 
find employment. 

Wijh regard to planning, repre- 
sentatives from all vocationaLedu- 
cational education programs with 
the three-county area meet 
monthly to articulate their courses. 

. This coordinating committee — 
made up of 20 members repre- 
senting labor, bu5iness,.vocational 
teachers, and student minorities 
reviews current programs and ap- 
proves new ones. . 

pcjlicy'advisory committee 
which includes representatj\?es of 
the- high: school districts also meets 
monthly. Calhoun Area Voccttional 
Center is represiented in the Area - 
School Masters Association, a . 
group, of school administrators 
who are toncerned with vocation- 
al education as well as other mat- 
ters^ CAVC and KCC jointly spon- 
sor/vocational teacher training 

. programs for their own staffs as 

.well as for the loca^high schools. 

Overview . • - 

Articulation at the two institu- 
tions seems to be proceeding ef- 
fectively. In 1976, an dutside three- 
.imember team evaluated the three 
and one^half year old articulation 
project and noted such positive re- 
sults as the initiation of eomrriuni- 
cation channels, development of 
innovative teaching nrietfiodv 
adoption of competency-based 
education concepts, shared use of 
personnel, equipment and materi- 
als, and cooperation in the place- 
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, rnerft of students. Th^cpmmunity 

Unhiated push for cooperation^^ 
now been instlttrfrprialized/^ ^ - 

.:' KCG And CA^ are Gurrently>e- 
sponcling to the Reactivated Conri- 
rW'rttee of 100's recent needs as;. 
sessment report. Goncentrating-pn 
a hew, non-traditibta^}-p5pulaticW 
the instkutions are «)operating iri 
further articulation pgreementsjfdr 
the benefit of the adult continuing 

* education student. 

.V • ^ - ■ - ■- 
JOHNSTOWr>i ARTICULATION 

, The small^ ten-thousand 
member community, of Johnstown 
is a population center for three 
largely rural and sparsely populat- 
' ted counties neaV the foothills of 
the Adirondacks in New York 
State. Like many ^her rural areas, 
the counties surrounding Johns- 
town have suffered from high un- 
employment (11.5- percent in 1977) 
and an economic slamp as major 
industries moved south, attracted 
by lower taxes. Median family in- 
come, $9,300 in 1977 ^r^d nriediah 
years of education, 11.4^in 1977 are 
lower than the national average^ 
($14,958 and 12.4 years). Against., 
this background, it is not surprising 
that 50 g^ercent oT-the+iigh scTioql^. 
graduates take some form of post- 
secondary educational training to 
imprbve their employment pros- 
pects. ^ ^ : / 

Students in Hamilton, Fulton 
and Montgomery Counties in New 
York^who are seeking such trainings 
ai'e reaping the benefits of a mutu- 
ally profitable arrangement be- 
tween Fulton Montgomery Com- 
munity College (FMCC) and the 
Board of Cooperative Education 
Services (BOCES). Both serve high 
school districts of the thre^-county 
area. To understand the cbopera- 
.tive efforts, it is necessary^ Jto know 
about e^ch agency's part in New 
York State's educational structure. 

F^ulton M^ntgorjaery Commumiy 
College was established in 1963 ir)^ 



Johnstown as one of SOrcompre- 
hensivQ^pmmunhy-colleges ' ; 
operating undet" the'^tate Univer- 
sity 6-f.New York (SUNY). FMCC's 
govem'ing structifre starts with the 
SpNY Board of Trustees, which. ^ 
. .approves Jthe establishment of a 
college, the academic curricula of 
' alj of the colleges, tuition and fee 
schedules,. the. budget submitted 
by the local board^,^and the no*, 
minations of presidents. Local con- 
trol is maintained, however, by the 
sponsoring agency (usually thi 
county boarcH or college boards of 
trusted. • 

FMCC is run bx a nine-member 
board of ti^stees chosen from citi- 
zens living in the sponsorship area, 
four appointed by the governor 
and five by the local sponsor. A 
student-elected representative sits 
as a tenth member. The !oca! 
board appoints personnel, pre- 
pares the budgets, adopts the cur- 
riculum and establishes tuition and 
fees according tci legal guidelines. 

The sponsoring community 
contributes about 28 percent of 
FMOC's funding; state-aid is ap- 
pro^mately 37 percent and stu- . 
dent revenue 31 percent. 

Cooperative Board 

Authorized by the state legisia- ^ 
ture in 1948 and originally estab- 

• jished to provide small rural school 
districts with such specialized ser- ^ 
vices as art, music, and driver edu- 
cation, the Boards of Cooperative 
Education Services have grown to 
become focal points for delivery ^ 

> of vocational education in New 
Yojk. BOCES exists independently 
of the school districts which it 
serves, provides only services re- . 
quested by the district, and 
operates under its own board of 
education. 'Funding comes directly 
irom the districts, the statfr or the 

J, federal goyemment, with local dis- 
trict expenditures reimbursed the 
following year through a state aid 
formula. . - / 




Marriage of Coiwefiiencev 

The cohimcin'bond. between 
' these two veryidrfferent education 
aLstructures was the grov^th of a 
mutual concem for ^ecViye deli- 
very of vocational education. In 
the late 1960% the BOCES district 
superintendent for Johnstov^gi, 
joined local school districts to en- 
courage FMCC to offer technical 
' education. The expansion served - 
two purposes: It was a solution t<y 
the coflege's declining enrollment 
and it filled a local void in 
postsecondary training. 

A cooperative base had been 
estabfebed as earfy as 1964. when 
BOfefS agreed to allow FMCC to 
use'its data processing equipment 
and facilities tq automate student 
records and business operations^ 
When FMCC later obtained a 
computer, it was housed in the 
BQCES facility. For a nominal fee, 
FMCC attained a fully operative * 
data processing center ahd .BOCES 
gained a completely equipped - 
educational facility for training sec- 
ondary students in data prbcess- 
ing. 

Voluntary sharing agreements 
expanded in 1967 when FMCC 
agreed to extend access of BOCES 
students to piersonnel and facilities 
at its new Enrichment Center for a 
federally funded school district 
project. The project involved the 
development of curriCular materi- 
als in local history and non-west- 
em cultures. 

After federal funding expired in 
1-970> the school districts'requested 
BOCES to assume operation of 
FMCCs Enrichment Center and, .. 
with local funding, expand the 
project, and make it the in-service 
training unit for school districts. 

When^FMCC started technical 
programs in 1972, BOCES offered 
technical assistance in\etting up 
the prograrns and obtaining facul- 
ty. In addition, BOCES offered to 
share trade and technical shops. 



•.FormaragreementSJtwere made in 
. 1974 which allowedjhe college to 
' use BdCES-facilitie^ on a da^ly 
A 4)asis after the regular secondary 
day program was completed and 
prior to the adult evening pro-. ' ^ . 
grams. Service costs'were allocat- 
ectby formula, and costs of 
equipment and supplies weffe 
shared by both agencies. 

Curriculum Articulation 

.As early as 1970, BOCES joined 
FMCC in an effort to. extend edu- 
^tional opportunities. Creation of 
a graduate program was the first 
target. In 1970, BOCES became the 
regional teacher certification of- ^ 
fice. Local teachers were required 
to complete graduate courses in 
order to maintain certification, but 
there were no certrffed programs 
in the area. BOCES, therefore, sufi- 
ported FMCC's efforts to establish 
off -cam pus gradual courses at 
FMCC in coopera^tion with four- 
year institutions. Five graduate, 
schools are now offering courses . - 
^ at FMCC yearVound. 



Advanced Placement 



From this first step of articula- 
tion, BOCES and FMCC moved te=- 
specific institutional arrangements. 
The BOCES program in data pro- 
cessing and advanced^business 
machines was similar to several of 
the business courses 'required by 
FMCC for an associate^ degree. 

It was also felt that granting col- 
lege credit for work completed at 
BOCES during high school would 
spur student interest. A joint com- 
mittee^ reviewed the m.atter. It re- 
comrrfend'ed that any student suc- 
^cessfully completing the one-year 

data processing or business ma- 
' cfewne program at BOCES should 
be'^ranted 6 semester hours of 
college cred'rt at FMCC, provided . 
'.they received the recommendation 
of a^BOCES. instructor. Thus, high 
school students were given ad- 
• yanced placement for regular high 



schobi courses. By. 1^977, the agree-, 
ment had beeh.exterided tOTf^ve ' 
rother course areas. , , 

Most receptly BOCES and ' ^ 
.FMjCC, have' cooperated in adult ; 
^education ^nd apprentice training 
through adult vocational eventng 
classes: ^ach agrees to a rational ' * 
separation of responsibilities with 
the result that BO€£S operates the 
hands-on aspects and FMCC gen- 
erally.handles the classroom- 
theory. ' - 

Authorized by the state to pro- 

_ vide appr^tice training in trade 
and technical occupations, BOCES" 
offers programs in/efectricity, auto 
mechanics, Sutomcftive body and 

^ fender repair, welding, graphic arts 
and building trades- With the sup- 
port of.trade unions, FMCC and 
BOCES have worked out system 
whereby apprentices may com- 
plete their 144 hours of instructiori 
at BOCES with the appropriate, 
credits.transferretf to FMCC for ap- 
plication to the associate degree 
preparation. • ^ 

_ Plans call for an articulated pro- 
gram in nursing education. Efforts 
are under way to establish transfer^ 
of partial credit from BOXES' LPN ' 
program to FMCC's registered 
nurse program so that, with one 
-^4ditional year of collegiate study, 
^'BOCES graduate could obtain 
the associate degree and licensure 
as a re^stered i^urse. 

Liaison by Committee 

The joint committee structure is 
an ongoing feature of BOCES/ 
FMCC's articulatiqn proce^ss. In 
1975, a permanent liaison comrnJt-' 
tee consisting of the comptroller,'* . 
dean of students and dean^f ca- ^ . % 
reer education from FMCC and the 
dire^dr of occupaftionaj education 
- and assistant superintendent for 
BOCES was established. The com- 
mittee meets on a monthly basis 
and covers a wide range of issues - 
from buqigeting and advanced 
replacement through future planning. 



Recomrp>endatior>s are submit- . 
ted to the heads of both institu- ' r 
tions and, if required, then to the 
; boards of trustees. It is^ejt that the 
. use of the perrnanent liaisoa^om- 
oiittees reduces problems and 
keeps crisis situations to a mini- 
mum. It is particularly important 
, that the members of the commit- 
tee are at the middlie management 
level and carry both the authority 
and responsibility to'^settle the 
issues'involved*. . * 

Both the Cpllege and BOCES 
h*ad long established cornmunity- 
based craft advisory committees 
for each vocational program, and 
an overall advisory committee but 

- they operated separately. In 19/7, 
the BOCES/FMCC liaison conimit- 
tee suggested the combination of 
craft committees and'th.e establish- 
ment of a combined general advi- 
sory com mitt ee.° Presently^ the^ ap- 
propriate com'mittees are ' s 
functioning well. The joint com- 
mittees have also had a unique 
practical benefit. Dual service 
makes more^efficient use of a 
members' time; almost lOOper- 
cent attendance has resulted sincfe 
members are required to attend 

- only one meeting rather ^han^o. 

Overview 

Starting with informal support 
arrangements in the 60's, BOCES 
and FMCC have established an 
elaborate community articulation 
network over tj;>e years. With ad- 
vanced pla^ment, apprentice 
training agreements, shared' use of 
shop facilities and the Enrichment 
"Center/ the.Johnstown model 
serves as an example of cqst-cut- 
ting without reduction in the quali- 
ty of service : 

. MILWAUKEE URBAN NEEDS 

The largest metropolitan area in 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee has fared 
better than much of the rest of the 
nation during.the recent period of 



high unemployment. In December *^ 
of 1976, the uhemploymentrate 
was 4.8 percent, well oelow the 
nationaKfigure of 7.8 percent. The^ 
rn?dianianiily income of. $10,980 
(acfSrding to the 197.0 census) 
, compared welhSvith income levels 
\aer0ss the state, as did its median 
education level of T2£l years. The 
city has; however, had its share of 
pressing concerns.. 
~ While low by national stan- 
dards^ the upemploymen^rate-was 
substahtially*higher ^an this skilled 
arid blue collar laboring city had 
experienced from 197(J'through 
1974. In spite of a diverse eco- 
nomic base sustained by small en- ^ 
gine and heavy machine manufac- 
turing, brewing and printing, « J 
increasing industry demand foi". 
m'ore sophisticated persons with, 
more sophisticated Job skills cou-^. 
pled with structural unemployment 
among the young and the 10 per- 
cent 'fiiinority populations, have 
posed problems for vocational edu- 
cators. 

. Fortunately for its residents, Mil- 
waukee has long had a deep belief 
ia the value of vocational ed uca- 
tioQ, sternming from the cultural 
background of its heavily Europe- 
.an innmigrant population. As a re- 
sult, the city supports, with sub- 
stantial state cooperation, an » . 
all-inclusive institutiop devoted to v. 
vocational and technical entry 
skills, retraining, cemediaL or spe- 
cial education^ transfer courses ' 
and continuing adult education for 
enrichment. The Milwaukee Area 
Technical College (MATG) serving 
73,000 full and part-time students, 
ages 16 to 80, through 'ISS programs 

and 273D0Tnaivrdaai~course&, 

Stands out as one.of th^e finest ar- v 
ticulation models in the nation. 

The Milwaukee Area Technical 
College District, ofij^o^ 16 districts 
in the VVisconsin isys^em of voca- 
tional, technical and adult educa- 
tio'n, is the small&st in geographical 
area but the moft populous with 



its*1.2 million residents. What is 
now the Milwaukee Campus was 
supported by the Otf of Milwau- 
kee until 7^69, when thS'district. . ~ 
concepf^s authorized by state 
law. MATC's district, composec^of 
2i high school districts in the area, 
Mncludes?the comprehensive 
dipwntown Milv\^auk^ campus ^ 
and threie ^ijrialler specialty^campus"^ 
c^tersjh the south, west and 
north ofthe district which offer 
specialized programs in technical, : 
industrial, agribusiness, health, ser- . 
vice, arid busine;ss occupations. 

^Governance 

W^consin's educational govem-. 
ance system has been a major fac: 
for in MATC's achievements since 
1969. Unlike moist other state's, 
Wisconsin does riot ha(.ve a single 
community college system: it has ^ 
two — the University of Wisconsin 
Center system, with 13 degree- 
granting^centers and a'statewide' 
extension network, and the Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult Educa- 
tion system (VTAE), made up of 1^ 
VTAE districts which operate 36 - 
technical institutes agd 500 out- 
reach centers. The state superin- 
tendent of schools, the president 
of the University of Wisc^sin's 
Board of Regents, and the presi- 
dent of the state VTAE Board sit 
on the boards bf both systems, in- 
suring articulation at the highest 
level. The Wisconsin Board of Vo- 
cational Technical and Adult Edu- 
ciation governs the Statewide sys- 
tehi of vocationaT, technical and 
adult*educa"tIon and administers ^ 
federahand state funds for voca- \ 
tional education. The individuaK 
.schools are operated by the ^xs- 
tricts, autonomous municipal tax- 
irig units governed by locally ap- 
pointed boar^ls. 

. Th& statutory authorities vested 
in the state and district boards 
complement one another. The 
state board has responsibility for 
the approval, development, main- 



tenance and supervision of occu- ^ 
pational programs above the se- 
condary anc^ baccalaureate levels,, 
including adult education and ap- 
prentice training. Th^e sfeven- 
member MAT^ district 'board (tw6 
employee representatives, two 
employer representatives, two at- 
large representatives and a public 
school representative) approve the' 
annual budget and set the tax rates 
and levies* for the MATC District. 

Local autonomy remains, strong, 
since 16 districts provide 46 per- 
cent of the financial support for 
postsecondary vocational edu^a-. 
tion in Wisconsin. Twelve percent 
of the remaining funds come frorii 
the federal govem'ment, 20 percent 
fft)m the state, and the rest from 
fees and tuitions. 

The rationalization of goals and 
programs provided by^this system 
of separatel but linked goveming 
units has established a pervasive 
climate for cooperatibn. / 

Internal Articulation 

MATC articulation with high 
schools and other postseccfr^dary 
institutions has occurred mainly in 
the areas of advanced placemenj,:^^ 
coordination of instructional pro- 
gramj^4nd continuing education 
courses, and shared facilities. ' 

However, air such co-operative 
arrangements have been aided by 
MATC's own integrated structure 
composed of four separate yet re- 
lated campuses, each with its own 
specialties. The^owntown Mil- 
waukee campus is the Vnost com- 
prehensive. It offers. classes for 
adult high school and general edu- 
cation jDTogram?. The North ^ 
Campus at Mequ<>n emphasizes'^ 
agribusiness. The $)guth Campus 
Center ir^Oak CreeKis largely de- • 
voted to districT^i.de industrial 
and techriic^l praams, and the 
West Campus Center in West Allis 
specializes in small engine repair. 
Each of the facilities provides a 
business curriculum since the ne- 





^cess^ry efcjuipment is not as: expen- 
sive as other specialties and the 
need for business skills is evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the district. ^ 
' Major articulation benefits result ' 
from this use of a speciajty" ^ . ' 
canbpus approach. It promotes: ^ 
more efficient and^economica I use 
of facilities, resources and person- 
nel; the elimination of duplication . 
in programs requiring expensive ^ 
equipment; the integration of eth- 
nic and minority groups^because 
of a§9jgnment a^ld scheduling of 
programs throughout the district; 
and site and program flexibility be- 
ause of decentralized, rion-com^ — 
%rehensive locations. 

Cooperation with Schools \ 

Axtijculation with high schools 
began"with the formation^f the" 
MATC District in 1970 by the state 
legislature. The College thei? estab- 
lished a system'of high schdol 
contract, services. MATC furnishes 
•teacher and facilities for pilhlic 
high school students who enroll 
and receive creQit for specialized 
, classes at MATC by agreement 
with school administratiphs. Con- 
tractuafagR^ements worked out by 
MATC also provide services such 
. as the evaluation of job skills de- 
veloped, exploratory work experi- 
ences and diagnostic work -related 
experience. Participation has near- 
ly doubled since 1970-71, when 
-MATC sen/ed 544 students. In 
1976, 945 students from 13 districts 
were enrolled. i, 
^ The "early leaver'' program, an- 
other example of service, enables 
students who have completed the 
eleventh grade and have satisfied 
graduation requirements to enroll 
4n-dipIemajxa$sociate^d^^ 
training^rograms, receive credit 
for wdri<%r^^(5fully completed at 
MATC and ^ilfjgraduate with. their 
high school classes. 
• MATC^taff work closely with 
vocational counselors and teachers 
to develop high school courses 



that dovetail with post-secondary 
vocational-technical programs at 
the college. High school graduates 
can'te'pass basic*typing,\shorthand 
and technical drafting courses 
when they successfully complete a 
competerjcy-based challenge ex- 
amination^ Commereial art st^i- 
dercts can.bypass commenefial art 
courses in a similar manner. 

Since its inifel advanced place- 
ment.agre^Vrieht in 1971, MATC 
has-worked continuously to ex- • • 
pand such options for qualified., 
students. A pilot articulation pro- ' 
ject at OakiCreek High School has 
resulted in a graphics curriculum 
that enables Oak Crefek graduates 
^ to receive credit for up to six 
cours^- A MATC instructor and 
two science teachers at Nathan 
^ Hale High School are developing 
an advanced placement program 
for graduates enrolling In an MrATC 
•program which requires natural 
science courses; and'in the area of 
, computer science, some high 
school contract students are re- 
ceiving both high school and col- 
lege credit. 

MATC's most ambitious effofiU 
at providing rationalized and co- 
Operative service to high school 
popubtions is a Youth Skjll Center 
which, will be built when federal 
funds become available. The 
Center will serve youths 14 to 18 
years of age providing exploratory 
experiences in vbcational-technical 
careers ^ wel^,as training in specif- 
ic skills. «^ 

Although providing a full range 
of job guidance services, coopera- 
tive on-the-job training opportcihi- 
ties with industry and pfacemeritN, ■ 
sen/ices, the Center will not re- 
place high school curriculum. Stu- 
dents attending will be requfred.to 
take academic courses at thteir 
high school. . ^ 

Advanced Standing 

•MATC allows student's ad- 
vancefl standing with: the transfer 



of credit from technical- institutes, 
. "colleges or universities; and/or the 
evaluation of wQfk experiences . 
.and rtbn-traditidhal education ex- 
periences that have been gained 
from correspondence or extension 
courses, military training programs, 
educational television coiirses, col- 
•^ege-level work completed in high 
school, apprenticeship; on-the-job 
training or in^Iependent- study. I 
Evaluation depends on either de- 
partmental review, passing cfial^ « 
lenge exams, or presenting satis- - 
factory scpres on College Level *j 
Equivalent Program Tests (CLEP). 
Advanced standing options are a 
major part of MATC's efforts to . 
' allow each -and every student the 

full^t possible opportunity to 
. enter training at-the most benefi- 
cial point. ^ ' 

An ericOL^r;ajging answer to the 
problen^i of remedial ne^ds is 
Crossover. It helps students to im- 
prove basic academic skills before 
college entry. Career counseling is 
provided along with assistance in 
reading skills, study techniques, 
communication skills and piathe- 
matics. Significantly, the courses 
. carry regular credit that can be ap- 
plied to the programs the students 
eventually enter. Over 70 percent 
of those who have crossed over 
have successfully completed the 
program. 

MATC now has agreements 
with the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee, Marquette andteNova 
universities which allow ^Kse insti- 
tutions to offer courses a^^^^TC 
regional campus centers as long as 
. the courses do not conflict with 
MATC's. Such shared use of facili- 
ties is regarded as a significant 
\method of cost reduction. ^ 

MATC has joined with seven 
other colleges and universities in 
the area to form the Metro Mil- 
waukee Consortium to reach 
) adults not reached through tradi-; ; 
' /tional recruiting methods. The 



various learning opportunities of- 
fered by all of the institutions have^, 
as a result of the consortium's » 
work, been compHed in a cata- 
logue and widely distributed 
throughout the area. 

Urban Outreach - 

During 1977-78, MATC cooper- 
ated wi^ employ er^tand the State 
Division of Apprenticeship and 
Training to provide related instruc-" 
tion for 348 apprentices who com- 
pleted their indentures to become 
journeymen in- diverse trades. In 
this same period, MATC also con- 
ducted 42 training courses (some 
as short as 3 to 6 weeks) at the Re- 
quest of busmess and industry. 
Such sht>rt-term courses offer sub- 
stantial econorpic benefits to 
MATC since they are scheduled 
when facilities would not other- 
wise be occupied. 

As the Department of Labor's 
approved skill center for Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) funds; MATC is the * 
cooridinator of these federally 
funded programs in its district. - 
MATC taught English and technical 
skills to some of the 23,000 §^iet'- 
namese who m6ved to the Mil- 
waukee area. 

' MATC officiafs note that all of 
these community outreach pro- 
grams serve as feeders for some df 
the ccJilege's more con\;fentional 
educational offerings. Students ex- 
posed to MATC by these sessions 
often become students in Gross- 
over, or specific vocational pro>- 
grams. 

Surveys for Improvement 

Individually, and in co6peration 
with other institutions, MATC "peri- 
odically conducts various sun^eys. 
Long before detailed planning'for 
a new program begins, MATC's 
division of instructional sen^ices^ ' 
surveys business, industry and , 
agencies as well as employers in 
the field to determine the need for»« 
the program, current and'future, z^- 



job opporturiiti^s, minimum train- 
ing requirements, starting salaries 
and other necessary data. 

MATC's placement center con- ' 
ducts thorough foHow-up surveys 
of graduates at six-month, two- 

. and-a-half year, and five year inter- 
vals to determine the number em- 
ployed in their chosen field, the ^ 
number unemployed, salaries and 
wages and related information, 
^he survey data is sent to all dis- \ - 
trict high schools and job service 
organizations, and annual reports 
are also issued on the wages and 

> salaries of graduates. A4ATC re- 
cently assisted the Center for Stu- 
dies in Vocational and Technical 
Education, UW-Madison, in a fe- 
derally funded oven^iew project, 
"Systems Approach to Assessment 
and Evaluation of Post-secondary 
Education." Periodic sun^eys of 
employers and assessment need 
surveys of all high school districts 
also provide essential data for fur- ■ 
ther articulation of curriculum. 

Advisory Committees 

Articulation has been' successful 
irr Milwaukee because of MATC's 

- ability to establish fen effective .; 

vcornmunication system with busi- 
he^; industry, labor, other educa- 
tors and educational administra- 
tors. One of the most important 
links in the communication chain 
is MATC's use of advisory commit- 
tees. 

Internally, MATC has a Blue 
Ribbon Committee which* meets 
yearly jto assess the college-'s pro- 
gress in meeting its overall goals 
and objectives. "In addition, adviso- 
ry committees have been.estab- 
lished for each of MATC's voca- 
tional technical programs. When 
questions arise on the need fsfc&sek, 
new occupational program, MATC 
forms an ad hoc committee to as- 
sist in preparing recommendations 
for a program proposal which is 
submitted to the state VTAE 
"^Board. A fourth type of advisory 



panel is used to judge the adequa- 
cy of programs for apprentices. 

Since MATC sees its primary 
mission as that of occupational ed- 
ucation with emphasis on-fiands- 
^ on training, constant contact w^th 
a wide world oT businesss and oc- 
cupational groups is deemed es- 
sential to fulfill the colJege's go^l 
of staying abreast of changes and 
emerging needs. Composed of . 
communi]^ leaders, business and^ 
industry representatives, educators • 
^nd employees, each of MATC's ^ 
advisory committe^ has played a 
significant role in furthering the in- 
stitution's responsiveness to both 
student and community. 

Qx\ ihe state level, MATC has ^ 
cooperated since ^972 with other 
VTAE schools and the Unii'ersity 
of Wisconsin system on two joint 
administrative committed. The 
joinj administrative committee for 
academic programs evali^tes 
present and future programs that 
lead to a degree, diploma or certif- 
icate before they are considered 
by the Wisconsin JSoard of Regents 
or the Wisconsin Board of VTAE. 
T^he joint administrative committee 
onxontinuing education evaluates 
present and future non-cred^ pro- 
grams in order to avoid unneces- 
sary duplication. Service on each 
•committee allows MATC initial 
input and influence in the state- 
wide articulation process.^ 

Overview 

Response to community needs 
is Milwaukee Area Technical Col- 
lege's major goal as ref lecjed in 
the words of Robert L. C6oley,Jirst 
Director of the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School: 

"Our time is your time. Your 
needs determine our cun-iculum." 
Extending from secondary educa- 
tion ihrough lifetime learning, 
MATC's educational mandate and . 
performance-are proof that a corn- 
prehensive institution can also be 
cost conscious, cooperative and 
efficient. 
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CONCLUSIONS ANa RECOn/nBTENDATiONS 
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States ARE taking on in- 
creased responsibility for insuring 
local coordination of vocational 
education. It has been the general 
assumption that a state plam for' 
coordination in conjunction with 
* volunteer interinstitutional 
consortia can achieve effective 
and mutually beneficial linkages. It 
is not enough^ however^ to 
promote an attitude of mutual 
respect and cooperation. 
Articulation can most successfully 
be achieved where institutions 
voluntarily cooperate because 
each stands to benefit. It is our 
belief that as these initial efforts 
mature and expand^, interinstitu- 
tional dependence will grow 
stronger. In the end, the needs of 
)• theJoca! community/individually 
and organizationally, will be better 
served. C ■ 

The recommendations that fol- 
low are the product of five i^gion- 
al and one national conference 
where over 500 local and state of- 
ficials met to examine key issues. - 
Many of the recommendations 
were tied to five topics: finance, 
improvement of data systems^ mul- 
tiple educational needs, barriers to 
interinstitutional cooperation, and 
^ credentialing and credit. * 

FINANCE 

Issue: The shift in federal financial 
policy from institutional supports 
direct funding of students together 
with a leveling off of federal 
appropriations for vocational 
education has led to increased 
competition among local rv 
-vojcaitional institutions for students. 
Discussion: As federal policy has- 
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shifted its emphasis from 
institutional to student support, 
increasing competition for 
students has put pressure on 
institutions to offer an»array of 
programs and services. Expansion 
of existing progranris or the offering 
of new ones cost money. 
Unfortunately, to systematically 
determine a community's needs 
and to insure an adequate 
response costs even nrj ore dollars. 
The issue of survival is at st^ke. 
The degree to which articid^tion 
can occuj^ynder stringe^rr 
-budgetary^ conditions is a nfatter 
that deserves earliest attention. 

Tight educational budgets at 
both the state and local levels to* 
gether with the high cost of voca- 
tional education have limited the 
availability of student services. Ad- 
equate counseling services are es- 
sential. Placement services are a 
must. Developmental or remedial 
education programs are sorely 
needed. 

As states have moved to comp- 
ly with recent court mlings (not to 
mention increasingly burdensome 
federal reporting^requirements), lit- 
tle in the way of additional monies 
to help cover such costs has been 
made available. This fact, coupled 
with federal appropriations which 
have reached a plateau, has added ' 
to already overburdened local and 
state appropriations. 

Federal Level Recommendations 

Funding formulas for postsec- 
ondary occupationareducational 
programs need adjustment to pro- 
vide a proper emphasis on articu- 
lation. While there may be a 



number of models which reinforce 
interinstitutional cooperation, 
most have yet to be thoroughly 
evaluated in terms of their poten- 
tial contribution. Funds should be 
made available for this purpose 
through the N.l-E. five year evalua- 
tion study of V&cational Education. 

Given the fact that for the past 
seven years federal support for vo- 
cational education has declined in 
relation to other manpower train- 
ing and education priorities, bud- 
get requests for FY 79 should be 
raised from.an estimated $430 mil- 
lion to $630 million. Program im- 
provement and support services 
should be expanded from the esti- 
mated $107^ million to $157.5. 
Such services include support for 
research and the development of 
exemplary and innovative pro- 
grams. 

State Level Recommc^ndations- 

Since local institutional com- . 
petition can inhibit articulation 
practices, regional approaches 
need to be tested with regard to 
fiscal support patterns or models. 

Current manpower develop- 
ment programs— such asXETA— 
with their pass-through provisions 
in support of local prime sponsors 
need to reflect through joint plan- 
ning and budgeting procedures at 
the state level the potential contri- 
bution that vocational education 
programs and facilities can make 
to be statewide manpower devel- 
opment effort. 

State andjocal officials should 
be advised as to the lo.ng-term fi- 
nancial obligations likely to^be in- 
curred at the time a new bccupa- 




tional program or vocational 
education facility is being consi- 
dered. A careful inventory of al- 
ready existing programs and facili- 
ties may help to avoid overbuilding. 

Issue: Past emphasis in vocational 
education on secondary programs 
has led to insufficient funding of 
postsecondary programs. 

Discussion: Growth in vocational 
education enrollments reflects the 
fact that both traditional and non- 
traditional students want to qualify 
for higher level occupational op- 
portunities. Both communify col- 
leges and area vocational schoofs 
during the 60's helped to give 
added impetus to the expansion of 
enrollments at the postsecondary 
level. The passage of the Vocation- 
al Education Act of 1963 and its 
various amendments has served to 
broaden the scope of vocational 
education and .its appeal to stu- 
dents of all ages. Unfortunately, 
state and federal expenditures 
have not kept pace with the spiral- 
ing costs of postsecondary voca- 
tiorral education. 

Among the arguments in sup- 
port of alterxiative strategies for ex- 
panded funding of vocational edu- 
cation is the suggestion that funds 
be allocated by programs. Special 
interest groups have advocated 
percentage set-asides of federal 
f uno^t for postsecondary vocation- 
al education or have advocated 
that state coordinating bodies be - 
given responsibility for a more eq- 
uitable allocation of federal funds. 
Less attention, however, has been 
given to the argument that funds 
should be allocated on the basis of 
denrionstrated need. 

Federal Level Recommendations 

Congress should provide some 
way of expanding support for 
postsecondary vocational educa- 
tion with built-in assurances that 
federal funds will not be allocated 
primarily on the basis of level of 



education. Such a mlechanism 
should cover both postsec^dary 
and adult vocational eduction: 
(Such funds should be under the ' 
aegis of the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education so that they can 
be distributed fn the most eguita- 
ble way). " 



State and Local Recommendations 

State Coordinating Boards for 
Vocational Education should set . 
up regional coordinating bodies to 
determine needs and encourage 
^ the full use of resources to re- 
spond to them. 

DATA SYSTEMS , 

Issue: The absence of a national 
uniform data system has hindered 
the expansion and articulation of 
vocational education at the 
postsecondary level. 

Discussion: The growth in programs 
and expenditures has increased the 
need for informatio.n on whif h to 
judge the impact'of federally sup- 
ported programs, mandated by the 
Educational Amendments of 1974 
and 1976. A major responsibility is • 
to determine how well the n.eeds of 
employers, employees, the uriem- 
pioyed, the dnderemployed, • 
women and other target groups are 
being met. The setting up of a:>Ja- 
tional Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee (NOICC), 
and its counterpart at the state level 
(theSOlCC), was specifically aimed 
at helping states to devise compati- 
ble data networks for the purpose . 
of improving the planning of -voca- 
tional education. 

A uniform reporting and ac- 
counting system must serve several 
masters— Congress, U.S. Office of 
Education, National Center for Ed- 
ucational Statistics, and state and 
local administrators. Each has con- 
cerns that must be reflected in the 
formulation of an improved strate- 
gy for encouraging inter institu- 



tional cooperation and coordina- 
tion. ^ . ' 

At the state level, the State 
Board of Education collects and 
reports data; the State Board of 
Higher Education or its equivalent 
gathers data; and the State Man- 
power Services Council oversees 
the CETA sponsored programs and 
collects data on programs and en- 
rollments. The challenge is to 
somehow unite these three efforts. 

Focusing on postsecondary oc- 
cupational education in particular, 
eariier efforts to design state level 
data systems were based primarily 
on the need to evaluate how well 
the needs of state residents were 
being served. Since then, however, 
there has been an increasing inter- 
est in matching demand with the 
supply of programs and services. 
More recently, prograrp "output" 
and competency data are being 
emphasized in a number of states. 

Aniong the data requirements 
^of local administrators interested in 
better articulation is the need for 
information on potentially overlap- 
ping occupational programs in a 
given region, students in need of ^ 
trainings types of services required, 
and institutions or facilities avail- 
able. Most local administrators 
also need training'in the use of ed- 
ucatibn and manpower data for 
planning purposes. \ 



Federal Level Recommendations 

NOICC and SOICC provisions 
in the Educational Amendments of 
1976 and in CETA should be fully 
funded. The benefits to be realized 
will more than offset the modest 
cost ($10 miirfon per year) for 
building an adequate.national data 
network. 

The Educational Amendments 
of 1976 mandated^a new^set of re- 
sponsibilities for interstate cooper- 
ative education projects. The pro- 
visions for implementing this 
action need to be built into state 
plans for gathering data on both 
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the demand and supply of occu-^ 
pational education within and be- 
tween states, ^ 

Federal, regional, arid state 
forums should be sponsored p^ri7 
odically by the federal government 
so that information can be ex- 
changed on the gathering arid in- 
terpretation of data for planning. - 
Such forums should be based on 
systematic needs assessment sur-. 
veys and regional of statewide em- 
ployment projections. - ^ " ♦ 

The Congress should authorize . 
and appropriate full furicling of . 
Title III of. the current pending^ 
CETA legislaticfn in order to put 
local educational agencies and • 
postsecondary institutions into a . 
position where they can be of -as- 
sistance to prime^sponsors. 

State Level Recommendations-^ I 

State coordinating boards 
should require the publication of a 
list of all occupational jarograms 
and their sponsoring institutions to ' 
assist students in identifying where 
programs are available and to as- 
sist planners in pinpointing where 
unnecessary gaps or overlaps 
occur. ^ . 

Local guidance and placement 
counselors at both secondary and 
post-secondary levels should be ,^ 
throughly familiar with the occupa- 
tional programs of the institutions 
in their areas. Such, persons also * 
need to be trained to conduct em- . 
ployer surveys, follow-up surveys 
of graduates, and in. the effective 
use of manpower data. 

Across the board accountability 
for placement of vocational edu- 
cation grajauates plac^ a severe 
burden on those proems and in- 
stitutions having responsibility for 
the training of the handicapped 
and disadvantaged. Consideration 
should be given to further refine- 
ment of the criteria for judging the 
success of vocational training as it 
relates to the potential achieve- 
ment of selected target groups. 



^ Program based cost accounting 
as currently proposed by the new 
Vocational Education Data System 
(VEDS) would give consumers ^nd 
• taxpayers a much needed mecha- 
^nisnri for making cost comparisons 
among local programs and institu- 
tions. FurtHer refinement of the 
VEDS system' is needed to sepacjite 
out those costs associated with vo- 
cational education activities from 
those in related areas. that should 
not be directly identified as voca- 
tional education* 

. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

/55ue: The role of vocational 
education within the larger sphere 
of education heeds to be. clarified. 
What is the" relationship between 
vocational and adult education, > 
between vocational education anth 
academic education; and most 
importantly, between vocational 
and careereducation? Should the 
prirriary emphasis be on pi-eparing 
students -for ectfry into the world of 
work or should vocational educa- 
tion be concerned with giving peo- 
Rile of all ages opportunities for 
pre, - inservice, andjDOst-career 
training? * 

D/5Cus5/oW: What type'of training 
should be provided, at vvhat age 
levels, and in what form? Should • 
educators be content to teach, 
entry level job skills so'that 
students can become self- 
supporting at an eariy age Or 
* should they be concerned with 
helping students sort out and^ 
qualify for longer term^careelrs? 

In the interest o^ offering as 
many options as possible, some ^ ' 
form of orchestration of progj^ms 
must be implemented at the local 
_^ level If students are to be free to 
. exercise choices and'make , 
decisions. Students will differ not 
only in terms of trainfng needs but 
in terrhsof their financia|^esources 
and time available for training. 
Artificial barriers^to programs 



should be eliminated— both for 
^.JfMitional and non-trad itionaj 
students. 

The goals and programs of 
^ vocational education as currently 
interpreted must also be examined 
from the perspective of the 
coming role of work and 
education in America. Intensifying 
competition, particulariy among 
young adults for better jobs, 
continued shifts towards expanded 
service occupations, changing rnix 
of students enrolled in 
postsecondary occupational 
education programs (fewer white 
males and more females and 
nriinorities) — all of these factors 
suggest that institutions most likely 
to succeed are those that can - 
respond flexibly to this changing 
market One of the strategies that 
•is advocated throughout this 
report is, of course, more effective 
interinstitutional cooperation. An 
open market economy is one 
where much of the freedom of 
choice and response to institu- 
tionally provided occupational 
p opportunities are in the hands of 
prospective students. Such a 
market will force area vocational 
schools, technical institutes and 
community colleges to expand 
their range of services in order to 
take on the increasingly toujgh * 
educational chores — that of 
remediating and adapting to the - 
learning abilities and skills of 
students of all-ages who^wish to 
improve their qualifications for 
work. 

Federal Level Recommendations 

The U.S. Office of Education 
shcLild through the Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education 
develop a data bank of 
competencies needed by 
individuals to^enter or qualify for 
work in a broad range of 
occupations. Appropriate criteria 
for assessmg whether or not ' 



these competenciies are achieved 
would'also be required. 
• The US. <3ffice of Education 
and the' National Institute of 
Education should consider the * . 
development of guidelines for 
incorporating competency * 
objectives into Vocational 
education curricula, inckiding the 
development of life skills. Such 
objectives should be gnearefl to. the^, 
various levels of education; e.g. ^ 
secondary, postsecondary, and ^ 
adult, as-well as to the career goals 
of the individuals concerned. 

State Level Recommendatibns 

State administrators should be 
encouraged to convene periodic 
state-wide and regional workshops 
to explore the missions and 
programs of. postsecondary 
vocational education institutfons. 
Such issues as the relationship of 
vocational education to other 
fomis, the shifting needs of 
consumers, the philosophy of 
. vocationaf education, and the role 
of state governing and 
coordinating boards for vocational 
education would be discussed. 

State leaders should take an 
acttjfe role in developing a Systeiti 
of vocational education outcome 
nieasures for use by local school 
districts. 

. ^ State administrators should set 
up in-service training programs for 
vocational education teachers, 
counselors,, and admjnistrators, 
directed toward improving 
comriiumcations and Joint 
planning among local or regional 
s^ondaryahd postsecondary 
institutions. V ^ 

Local Level Recommendations 

Open entry-ropen^^exit progranis 
often facilitate student access to . 
programs at times convenient to 
them. Programs should be 
organized into modqlized units of 
instruction, with each unit having 
rK^-ojvn set of criterion referenced 
tests, to enable instructors to adapt 



their course offerings to individual 
student preferences and prior 
learning and experience. 

By means of a community-wide- 

. "truth in advertising" campaign, 
local education and graining ' - 
inistitntions should convey to 
interested parties the scope and 
nature of thd'.occupational 
offerings available, the 

ipWequisities to be met before 
enrollment, the cost, the probable 
outcomes, the time involved, and 

"thje transferability of credits 
received to other institutions. 

Local secondary and 
postsecondary insthutions should 
collaborate in seeking funds for 
the purpose of jointly planning and 
articulatingtheir curriculum 
progranns. 

Local vocational educators 
should accept responsibility Jor 
communicating to employers, 
parents, and studentsthatthe 
• development of vocational skills is 
a lifetime process. Institutions in 
the area should meet to. 
orchestrate a set of.coordinated 
prograhis designed to serve the 
needs of people at various stages . 
in their working careers. > 

IIMTERINSTITUTIONAL 

/ssue: Progranrv articulation is 
viewed by some as simply enlight- 
ened self-interest. Achieving suc- 
cessful articulatiori among two or 
more institutions requires leader- 
ship, resources, and a plan. How 
. to implement such plans in a vari- 
ety of settings, some hostile^son^e 
receptive, is a process requiring 
skill and conimitment. 

Discussion: Improved program 
coordination at the state, regional, 
and local level was cleariy the 
most pressing concem of partici- 
pants in the five regional and the . . 
national conference. The orderiy 
progression of students from one 
level of education to another or 
from one program to another re- 



quires a well-devefoped, carefully 
conceived plan for building colla- 
borative relationships. The dilem- 
ma faced by the more'traditional ' 
•' institutions is that they mult com- 
pete for the nontraditional student . 
with proprietary sdiools, CETA ^ 
sponsored programs and even in- 
dustry itself. We have argued that 
the best way for traditional institu- 
tions to compete is to cooperate. ^ 

Sorting out who is to provide, 
what to whom has become over ' 
time the responsibility Q^tate - 
governing and coordinating boards 
of vocational education. However; 
new state commissions, some , — . 
without the participation. of profes- 
sional educators, have taken on 
stronger policy making rples. What 
should be the role of state agen- 
cies and boards, and federal gov- 
ernment, and variOiis national in-^ 
terest groups irv supporting a 
policy of interinstitutional cooper- 
ation without usurping the legiti- 
mate responsibilities of those 
charged at the local level with 
serving educational needs? 

. Federal Level Recommendations 

The Educational Amendments 
of 1976 (Title II of 94-482) should 
be arri^nded to permit a portion of 
each state's basic vocational edu- 
' cation grant to be used to encour- 
age or support interinstitutional 
coordination at.the regional or 
local leveL Such support would be. 
analagous to the provisions under 
Title ill of thfe Higher Education . i 
Act of 1%5. ^ . ' 

The Bureau of Adult and Voca- 
tional^ducation of USOE should 
develop guidelines which would 
encourage state and local advisory 
and governing boards to jointly 
and voluntarily establish policies 
and procedures for articulation^ 

AVA and AACJC should contin- 
ue to exert leadership, provide 
models, and promote articulation 
policies and guidelines for^use at 
state and local levels. The advice • 
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and counsel of the'AVA/AACJC 
Joint Advisory Committee should 
be retained in order to continue 
the cooperation of the two agen- 
cies on. behalf of promoting the 
goals and benefits of vocational 
education. 

State Level Recommendations 



State manpower advisory 
councils, state boards of vocation- 
al education, state commissions on 
vocational education, state adviso- 
ry councils on vocational educa-- 
tion, and other agencies or corn- 
missions have some respon- 
sibility for vocational education 
should work together jointly to 
establish a policy statement en- 
couraging local articulation. 

Using federal fuftds for strength- 
lining and improving programs and 
stipport services in vocational edu- 
' cation as authorized by 94-482, 
coordination between the legisla- 
tive and the administrative * 
branches of the state government 
. should be enhanced. 

Vocational education plans 
should emphasize ths* need for im- 
proved articulation and offer in- 
centives to local districts: As states ' 
undertake their annual reviews of 
statewide plans for vocational edu- 
cation, such interstate agencies as 
the Education Commission of the 
States and regional accrediting or- 
ganizations could be looked to for 
assistance in developing articula- ^ 
tion plans. 



have been welLworked out in two 
or more local institutions, from the 
standpoint of procedures. Such ac- 
tivities as recruitment^ admissions, 
and the evaluation of credit offer 
logical areas in which initial agree- 
ments can be worked out. 

Articulation efforts should in- 
volve the personnel who must deal 
directly with problems. Appro- . ; 
priate representation needs to be 
solicited from those institutions in- 
volved. Student as well as staff 
views are needed to achieve a 
well-rounded perspective. 

Consideration-should be^iven 
to the establishment of an overall 
administrative toordinating.com- 
mittee to adjucJicate issues that are 
unresolved at lower administrative 
levels — a court of last resort. 

All forms of interinstitutional co- 
operation and communication 
should be encouraged. Newslet- 
ters^ visits betv^een campuses, fol- 
low-up mtierviews with transfer 
students; routine feedback of pei-- 
formance data on transfer students., 
and working graduates represent 
possible ways of insuring effective 
communication. 

Formal articulation programs 
should include a means for provid- 
ing periodic^ e^valuatioh by some 
outside agency or group. The cri- 
teria for evaluation should focus 
on the process strategy, the per- 
sonnel involved, the appropriate- - 
ness of activities worked out, and 
evidencis of concrete achievement. 

CREOENTIALING AND CREDIT 

/ssue: Non-traditional, older, ca- . 
reer oriented students^are de- 



manding, and getting, credit for 
prior learning. Modifying the cur- 
rent system to accommodate ' 
th ese demands while at the same 
time maintaining appropriate stan- 
dards is a major concern. 

Discussion: With the increased ac- 
ceptability of educational creden- 
tials as a measure of a job appli- 
cant's qualifications, the question 
. of how accurately such credentials 
reflect an applicant's true skills 
needs to be examined. It is a mat- 
ter of imp<5rtance to both educa- 
tional and industrial establish-, 
ments. 

The shift in enrollmenl away ' 
from younger to older, part-time : 
students has pointed up the need 
fpr procedures to more accurately* ^ 
reflect the experiences and back- 
grounds of students. 

But integrity of the institutions 
involved must be preserved. Criti-^ 
cal issues remain as to who should 
decide what credit is to be given 
and how, and what role and re- 
sponsibility should licensing 
groups, accrediting agencies, em-, 
ployers, and unions play in setting 
criteria. 

The adoption of the procedures 
necessary to implement the grarit- 
ing of credit for prior learning run 
counter to-well entrenched institu- 
tional interests. It possesses a 
threat to already established pro- 
-gram requirements and implies a 
need for more individualized and 
modularized curriculum materials. 
In addition, it introduces a whole 
new set of fiscal problems. The 
more credit awarded for. prior . 
leaming, the lower the F.T.E. allow- 



Locar LevelRecommendations 

Articulation planning should 
begin with specific activities which 
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ance. Ways of deterrpining and al- 
locating the not insignificant costs 
of performance testing and assess- 
ment need to ^ worked out. 

Too many h^iher educational 
institutions discriminate against 
students who do not plan to com- 
- plete a baccalaureate degree. 

There is also the issue of the 
.-^varying requirements that institu- 
, tions impose on students enrolled 
in the same occupational training 
. program. The number of credit 
hours required; subject matter mix, 
and prerequisites frequently vary 
front one institution to another. , 
On matters of ^luation test- . 
ing, students entering into a post- 
secondary institution are frequent- 
ly not given the opportunity to 
^jdemonstrate their occupational 
competencies or to "challenge" a 
course in order to qualify forad- . 
vanced placement in it. The prac- 
tice of advanced placeme(nt is 
hampered by complicated qualify- 
ing procedures, concems of send- 
ing institutions>over loss of FT. E/s 
through dual enrollment and the 
reluctance of receiving institutions 
to honor pri6r credits for the same 
reason. 

' Federal Level Recommendations 

AVA and AACJC should publi- 
cize exemplary practices of award- 
ing credit for prior leaming now 
□nder development by such 
groups as the Cooperative Assess- 
ment of Experiential Leaming 
(GAEL) and the American Council 
^on Education's Task Force on Edu^ 
^'cational Credit and Credentials. ^ 



Guideliri^ for implementing 
performance standards for new 
and emerging occupations need to 
be established and support given 
to developing new curricula built 
to meet the specifications of these 
performance standards. - 

Congress should consider sup- 
port of a national study of the fis- 
cal- implications of alternative ways 
of funding the-awacding of credit 
for life experience. ^ 

State Level Recommendations 

State level administrators should 
work out appropriate criteria for 
awarding credit for knowledge and 
skills already acquired, regardless 
of how they^vere acquired, with li- 
censing groups, accrediting Agen- 
cies, and other special intere^ 
groups. 

: Minimum competency stan- 
dards should be worked out for all 
relevant occupations in 3 particular 
state. 

State leVel agencies should sup- . 
port through grants and contracts 
the development of models and 
procedures for awarding credit for. 
life experience. 

el Recommendations 

. Institutions should cleariy com- 
municate their policies of ayt^arding 
advance credit to students through 
challenge exams or other proce- 
dures. Sending and receiving insti- 
tutions should agree in writing on 
procedures to be adopted. 

Appropriate staff members of 
cooperating Institutions should 




/ meet periodically to exchange in- 
formation oji curriculum programs 
and requirements, identify com- 
mon learning objectives, compare 
notes on their respective assess- 
ments of job, entry level skill re- • 
quirements, and review proce- 
dures being used in awarding 
credit for prior learning experi- 
ences. 

Procedures should be worked 
out whereby receiving institutions 
agree to accept credits previously 
awarded by the sending institu- 
tions. This suggests that all faculty 
'concemed be jointly involved in 
the establishing of performance 
criteria for given courses in select- 
' ed occupational fields. 

Appropriate methods fortrharg- 
ing students for advanced credit 
received through challenge exams 
or other means need to be worked 
out so that local institutions are 
npt penalized for adopting m.ore 
flexible credit awarding proce- 
dures. 

FINAL COMMENT V 
^JJ^re is niuch to be done if ef- 
fective coordination and coopera- 
tion in vocational education is to 
^ be achieved on a nationiwicJe basis. 
Some very significant steps have . 
been taken in many parts of the 
country — suggesting that the task 
is not an impossible one. . 

the AVA- AACJC joint study 
makes. a^significant contribution to 
understanding of the' problems 
and needs. It has brought about^ 
vital discussion of ways; to resolve 
them. Appropriate.follow-up sjefis 
must now be taken. 
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